NEW ENGLAND AND NATI 


WOL- | No. 2048 BOSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1916 WEEKLY | singic Copies, Gente 


By HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC - 60 cents 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC - ‘ 32 cents 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC - 36 cents 


FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (in preparation) 
FIFTH YEAR MUSIC (in preparation) 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, complete - -~— - $1.00 
The same. Book One 50 cents | 
The same. Bovk Two - 65 cents 


The new Hollis Dann Music Course is designed to present an abundance of song and sight- 
reading material for the use of children studying music in the public schools. It is based on sound 
principles of pedagogy and psychology and on the author's twenty-five years’ experience as 
teacher and supervisor of music throughout all the grades, from the kindergarten through the 
elementary school, the nigh school, and even the University. As a result the course has a breadth 
and richness otherwise impossible. 

A unique feature of the Hollis Dann Music course is the very careful grading of all the | 
materials included—a vitally important matter from the standpoint of both the child and the | 
grade teacher. Since the sight-reading material is kept directly within the reading vocabulary of | 
the pupil, the latter is really enabled to read at sight a large amount of music with pleasure as | 
well as profit. In the opinion of the author, elementary music_reading can be carried on with as 
much facility and confidence as elementary English reading, provided the material is kept equally 
well within the range of the pupil’s vocabulary. ) 

_ The sight-reading material, both with and without words, is musicianly and attractive, leading 
to a proper understanding of melody and an instructive appreciation of the phrase, in additionto | 
furnishing ample practice in the particular tonal and rhythmic problems of the grade. 

Each book contains a large amount of song material, having unusually desirable features, — 
some of which are; | | 

1, Superior text suited to the age of the pupil and valuable as literature. 

2. Melodies that are singable and intelligible, carrying their own harmonies without . 
accompaniment. This important feature is lacking in most series of books for schools. 

| 3. The stress and accents of words and music coincide, thus avoiding the unnatural 

and inartistic prolongation of unaccented words and syllables, so fatal to artistic inter- 
pretation and so damaging to a good song. The usual unnatural and drawling pronunci- ! 
tion of words in children’s singing is minimized and largely eliminated by the happy 
agreement of words and texts in the songs throughout this series. 

The books are very attractive and well suited for home use; not only are the songs beautiful 
and appealing, but a large proportion of them are provided with piano accompaniments. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ALLIES ON THE 
OFFENSIVE. 

Interest in the military movements 
in the European war has suddenly 
shifted from the eastern to the west- 
ern field. The British and French 
armies have begun their long anti- 
cipated drive against the German 
lines, the French taking Souchez and 
pushing the Germans eastward, and 
also taking fifteen miles of trenches 
along the Champagne line, while the 
British have captured Loos, which is 
only twelve miles from Lille, the 


most important city .of northern 


France held by the Germans, and have 
taken forty machine guns and thous- 
ands of prisoners. There has been 
gallant fighting on both sides, and the 
losses have been heavy. ~It is plain 
that the Allies have at last. procured 
the munitions, the lack of which had 
halted their operations, and they are 
making good use of them. Their 
advance came just in time to relieve 
the Russian Situation in the east. 
EXIT DR. DUMBA. 

Dr. Dumba, the discredited Austrian 
Ambassador, and the Austrian Gov- 
ernment appear to have thought that 
they could satisfy the United States 
by simply arranging to have him given 
“leave of absence” for the ostensible 
purpose of making a report. But 


‘this would not have met. the demand 


of the United States that he be re- 
called as a “persona non grata”; and 
our Government was not inclined to 
give him facilities for a merewacation, 
retaining his official dignity. This 
was finally made clear to the author- 
ities at Vienna, and he was definitely re- 
called. The only alternative would 
have been simply to hand him his 
passports and allow him to make his 
exit as best-he might. That he saw 
fit to» follow the severance of his of- 
ficial relations with an ill-tempered 
and undignified criticism of the action 
of our Government was not calculated 
to secure a modification of that action. 
THE ELIMINATION OF VILLA. 

Every day increases the. probability 
of the practical elimination of Villa 
from the Mexican problem and the 
establishment of Carranza as the mas- 
ter of the situation. During the last 
five months, General Obregon, at the 
head of the Carranza forces, has 
driven Villa's army north and north- 
west for a distance of nine hundred 
miles. Five months ago, Villa was in 
possession of Mexico City. Now he 
is in full flight along the American 
border, headed for Sonora. There, 
the most that he can do is to keep up 
a sort of guerrilla warfare. As for 
Zapata, the other revolutionary leader, 
he isa little more than a magnified ban- 
dit at the most. The present condi- 
tions certainly point to the recognition 
of Carranza, and his definite estab- 
lishment in the Presidency. 


EXTERMINATING THE 
ARMENTANS. 


The Turks are continuing their 
policy of exterminating the Armenians 
without effective interference from 
any quarter. The number of Armen- 
jans massacred in cold blood in the 
nrovinces of Kharput, Diarbekir, and 
Frzerum and in towns alone the 
Black Sea is estimated at 450,000: and 
at least 690,000 more have been driven 
from their homes. The able-hodied 
men have been forced into the Turk- 
ish army; and the old men and the 
women and children have been de- 


ported or sent out on foot into the 
desert to be the prey of bloodthirsty 
Kurds. American missionaries and 
teachers scattered about Asia Minor, 
have been advised by the American 
Ambassador at Constantinople to leave 
their posts; but some of them have 
chosen to- go with their helpless 
charges and to share their fate. 
NO SPECIAL SESSION. 

There will be a general sense of 
relief over the announcement from 
Washington that a special session of 
the Senate is unlikely. There has 
been considerable talk about the call- 
ing of such a session to consider the 
question of revising the rules so as 
to facilitate debate at the regular ses- 
sion in December, and also to take 
action upon certain pending treaties. 
But any good which might result in 
these ways would be more than offset 
by the mischievous agitation of the 
public mind through Senate criticisms 
and debates upon international ques- 
tions. During the last three or four 
months, it has been something to be 
thankful for that the President has 
not been handicapped. in the handling 
of delicate questions of diplomacy by 
inconsiderate and irresponsible speech- 
making in Congress. 

A LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE. 

The singular thing about the 
strike of a thousand or more long- 
shoremen in New York is that it was 
not called by the Longshoremen’s 
Union, but was inspired by mysterious 
posters put up on the walls. These 
posters called upon the men to organ- 
ize in order that they might get their 
share of war profits, but the men who 
went out made no demands and pro- 
fessed no grievances. They simply 
quit work. No great difficulty will be 
experienced, probably, in filling their 
places; but the incident corroborates 
the statement recently made by Presi- 
dent Gompers, regarding the activity 


of secret foreign influences in creating’ 


labor disturbances in order to em- 
barrass the shipment of munitions. 
That there is no limit to these under- 
ground conspiracies is: suggested by 
the recent setting on fire, in mid ocean, 
of a steamship conveying Italian 
reserves from New York. 
A BIG LOAN FOR SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

The details _of the contemplated 
loan to Great Britain and France have 
been arranged, and the amount of the 
loan fixed at five hundred million dol- 
lars. The basis of the loan will be 
five year 5 per cent. bonds, payable 
jointly and severally by the two na- 
tions concerned, and, as the bonds will 
be issued to the public at 98 per cent. 
they will yield approximately 5 1-2 


per cent. to the investor. The most - 


interesting feature of the loan is that 
it will be arranged on terms especially 
designed for the small investor, the 
bonds being ,of $100 value, and pay- 
ments being accepted in instalments. 
It is intended that the loan shall be 
so managed as to in no way disturb 
our money markets, the cash realized 
from the bonds being deposited in our 
hankine institutions to he drawn upon 
in settling for commodities. 


+ 
Every Day Problems 

1. Draw a board foot on: the 
board. Bring a board foot to school. 

2. What must be the dimensions 
of a grave? wagon to haul a yard of 
gravel? To haul 1% yards? 

3. I have cord wood piled on a 16 
foot rack, how high must it be to 
contain a cord? 
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4. How much will it cost to 
plaster the kitchen of your house 
at $36 per square yard? 

5. How far is it around a silo 
twelve feet in diameter? 

How do you find out how many 
barrels a cistern of certain dimen- 
sions will hold? How in a rectangu- 
Yar tank? 

7. Teil how to divide one decimal 
fraction by another and point off 
correctly. Work many problems. 

8 Tell how to add common frac- 
tions. Can your “A” class do this 
freely? 

9. Problems based upon every day 
affairs cn the farm should be giver 
very frequently. 

10. How can you find the number 
of bushels in a bin of wheat? What 
must you know? 

—Manitowoc, Wis., County Super— 
intendent. 


MAGAZINES 


Especially notable in the October 
St. Nicholas is the first of two articles 
entitled “National Stars of the Grid- 
iron,” by Parke H. Davis, author of 
“Football, the American Intercol- 
legiate Game,” and representative of 
Princeton University on the Rules 
Committee. Mr. Davis made a point 
of searching out and interviewing 
the most prominent of the 152,000 
football players the country over, ob- 
taining from each the story. of his 
athletic career and his picture in foot- 
ball togs—“‘A Winter Camp” tells 
about a happy idea worked out and 
applied at a Rhode Island school, en- 
abling boys to have all the fun and 
all the advantages of an adventurous 
out-of-door life during the school 
year—The department of “Practica? 
Mechanics for Boys” contains in 
October a very fully illustrated article 
by George. Frederick Stratton on 
“Curious Types of Small Locomo= 
tives.” It describes the various so 
called industrial locomotives, show=- 
ing them at work in mines, factory- 
vards, etc—.The St. Nicholas Watch 
Tower, Dr. S. E. Forman’s new de- 
partment, continues to record the 
really important events of the month 
for the use of parents and teachers 
as well as the boys and girls them= 
selves. 


—Are there any cultivated people 
left in America? This is the subject 
which Katharine Fullerton Gerould at- * 
tacks in the October Atlantic under the 
title, “The Extirpation of Culture.” 
Her answer—backed up by impres- 
sive facts brilliantly presented—is not 
reassuring-. There is startling truth 
in Mrs. Gerould’s bitter criticism of 
American society; and there is truth 
as well, but of a more cheerful kind, 
in Meredith Nicholson’s paper op 
“The Open Season for American 
Novelists.” Mr. Nicholson defends 
our native fiction, nowadays $0 
maligned by foreign critics, and 
drops a few prophetic suggestions 
as to what: fields it must conquer 
before it can achieve true greatness. 
The Atlantic contains as usual 
several fresh and readable articles 
on the war: “The British Admire 
alty,” a vivid sketch, by Alfred @ 
Gardiner, of the group of men whe 
control British flaval policy; “The 
True Germany,” Kuno Francke’s 
touching defense of the spirit of his 
fatherland; “A Year of War’s Emo- 
tiers,” a thoughtful essay by the 
inimitable Simeon Strunsky: and @ 


_ paper on Secretary Lansing by James 


Brewn Scott. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superiorto any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer . 32ec. Third Reader . 50c 
First Reader 38e. Thought Reader . 32e 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual 50c 


THE DIRECT MEFHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the coneerentional powers at the same time 
that the more formal art cf reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly — course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
Il and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book IIT, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


** Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Wa!ter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 - 


DIXON’S 


MODERN WRITING 


is just what its name 
SayS; up-to-date, 
20th century pencil 
that is specially de- 
signed for writing 

in the SCHOOL 
ROOM. It is 
made in four 

grades, soft, soft 


medium, 

and hard and 

trich 

green finishing 

color that makes 

it most attractive 

and readily distin- 

guished. Shall we 

send you a sample? 
~ 

It is made in Jersey City, N. J, 

by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 


How Many Months 
Will You Collect? 


Now that you have your position assured for the year, the important 
thing, afterrendering conscientious service, is to collect your salary. Un- 
fortunately, many teachers collect only seven or eight months’ salary a 
year. Some collect only three or four months’ salary. The remainder is 
collected by a substitute. 


No onecan foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings— Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 
clear sky they come—and how easily one may lose a month’s salary and six 
months’ savings. You cannot avoidthem. When your turn comes, al! you 
— as pay the costand charge itup to hard luck—unless you are a 

C. U. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this organization you don’t need 
to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes 
it a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing an income every 
month during the year, for the small cost to you of less than a nicklea 
day. Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T.C.U., have realized 
peace of mind and certainty of income. 

Will you permit us to take the uncertainty out of your year, to take 
on to our own collective shoulders the risks of accident, sickness and quaran- 
tine; tu guarantee that you will receive an income every single month of the 
school year; and means to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the board bills, 
when you are sick or injured during the vacation months? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You. 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. It will pay you $25.00a month for illness that does not confine 


you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you 20°) increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 11 wil] 


pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 
It pays regular indemnities of from $335 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
SERIES 


HORATIV) PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School 
Music, Northwestern University 

EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Director of Music, Public 
Schools. Indianapolis, Indiana 

W. OTTO MIESSNER. Director of Department of Music, 
State Normal Schwol, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Music authorities concede that these authors have 
realized 


Four Distinct Aims 


that differentiate this series from all others :— 


The best that modern research has contributed 
to the science of typography is here embodied. 
The folk dance has been employed as a concrete 
and definite factor in developing the child's in- 
born sense of rhythm. 

The best that modern educational psychology has 
contributed to our understanding of child de- 
velopment is here applied to public school music. 
Song material selected for its intrinsic and per- 
manent worth from the libraries of the world and 
contributed by the foremost musicians of all na- 
tions, makes the content of the series. This 
material, consistently organized and carefully 
graded, is made the sole basis of definite musical 
instruction. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 

the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 


Scouts. Incidently, they gain true ideals of ° 


courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 

No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Three Successful Series 


Thousands of schools are using this year for the first time the series named below 
These schools, added to the thousands already using books of the series, indicate that they 
are among the most successful books in their field. 


Bourne and Benton History 


Introductory American History 


History of the United States 


Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


Two-book Series 


Three-book Series 


Series by Grades 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


I—Language and Literature 


Ii—Composition and Grammar 


If you are not among those using these books, let us make you acquainted with them so 
that you may secure their introduction at the first opportunity. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE OF MODERN EDUCATION 


GEORGE H, MARTIN. LITT. D, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, February 1904, to Noveraber, 1910 


Many years ago there appeared a man in 
Palestine of whom people said, “We know that 
thou art a teacher sent from God.” 

In two separate discourses this great teacher 
described the purpose of his life and work. On 
one occasion he declared, “I am 
come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” At an- 
other time he said, “I am come to 
seek and to save that which is 
lost.” 

What is this something called 
“life” which human beings may 
have quantitatively, which can be 
measured as more or less, as 
scanty or abundant? It cannot be 
defined; no word can describe it, 
or metaphor express it. We may 
think of it as movement, as force, 
as producing cause. We may tell 
what it includes and what it does, 
and so get an idea of quantity. 
It marks and measures the differ- 
ence between inert matter and forms which 
grow. It creates and destroys cells and 
fibres and tissues, builds organs and _ co- 
ordinates them and endows them with 
functions. It leaves them automatic or 
subjects them to consciousness. It sets up 
among them an _ interminable inter-play of 
appetites and instincts and desires and pas- 
sions. It sets in motion and keeps in motion 
a most complex and co-ordinated set of reac- 
tions between the two worlds——the world within 
and the world without—and involved in these 
are a multitude of  activities—memories, 
images, fancies, judgments, choices, purposes, 
decisions, loves, hates, jealousies, ambitions, 
joys, sorrows, sympathies, devotions, rever- 
ence, worships, hopes, fears, strivings, conten- 
tions,—all that we associate with the human 
body and mind and heart, all that has made 
history and inspired song and story and play, 
all that has organized societies and built cities 
and carried on business, and made wars and 
peace. 

Each of these activities, singly or all of them 
combined, may be marked by feebleness or by 
energy. The stream may be slow and waver- 
ing, the flame may be flickering the re-actions 
feeble and without co-ordination. There may be 
the dull eye and the limp muscles, a body with- 
out force and a mind without interest,—a scanty 
unproductive life. 


Or the re-actions may be swift and varied, the 
responsibilities prompt. Seed time of thought 


GEORGE MARTIN. 


and harvest of action may follow each other 
in swift succession. The stream may be rapid 
and full, the flame brilliant and steady. En- 
deavor may be constant and _ results ample. 
Light, heat and power in full measure may show 
the presence of an abundant life. 

The early education in __ this 
country was in a way religious, 
but it was not Christian measured 
these tests. Everywhere in New 
England it was Calvanistic. In the 
common schools the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism was universally 
used. The children learned its 
questions and answers and became 
familiar with religious terms and 
phrases. In Harvard College for 
many years the students read the 
Hebrew Scriptures studied 
some Calvanistic treatise on 
Divinity. 

In later years these formal re- 
ligious features of education dis- 
appeared from all schools, and what was 
left was an effort to teach to the chil- 
dren the tools of learning,—reading, writing 
and arithmetic—and so much of acquired 
knowledge as might be possibic in the limited 
school time,—grammar, geography, history. 


The mission of the school was to receive all 
children as the parents sent them, put them 
all together, and lead or drive them along this 
narrow path oi learning. 


So much of life as the children brought, the 
schools undertook .fo utilize or restrain. For 
the quantity or quality of life, the schools did 
not think of themselves as responsible. The 
pupils might be weak or strong, sick or well, 
dull or bright, clean or unclean in mind or 
body; but it was not the business of education 
to concern itself with these differences, only to 
make the best of its circumstances. 


From this ancient conception of education, 
modern thought is as far removed as is the east 
from the west. 


First, it deems. itself respons:bie for a more 
abundant physical life. 

Through a world-wide system of medical in- 
spection, it undertakes to measure the physical 
life of the children who come to school when 
they come to school. Are they sound in body; 
do they eat, sleep, breathe, digest, exercise in 
such fullness of life as healthy young animals 
should enjoy? Or are they anaemic, under- 
nourished, deformed? Do enlarged glands 
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keep them from breathing and hearing, and de- 
cayed teeth keep them from digesting, and weak 
eyes keep them from seeing? Do skin diseases 
or vermin keep them irritated and annoyed? 


When the school physician has found such 
unfortunate conditions, the school does not 
stop. It notifies the parents of the defects, ad- 
vises and urges medical care. It sends its 
nurses to the homes to show ignorant parents 
how to care for their children, and to conduct 
the children themselves to infirmaries and 
clinics. 

The effort is to restore these suffering chil- 
dren to normal conditions of physical life that 
they may know something of the joy of health- 
ful living. 

To make sick people well was the function 
of medicine in the olden time. Now medicine 
prides itself on its preventive work. 

Modern education undertakes to do founda- 
tion work of a positive constructive nature. 

The body is no less considered in the higher 
education. The gymnasium is as essential in a 
college as a laboratory. Splendid buildings are 
provided with the most complete and expen- 
sive equipments. 

Not only is physical training thus incorpor- 
ated into the regular process both of elemen- 
tary and higher education, but sports have been 
elevated in rank and have come to compete on 
equal terms with the intellectual part of school 
and college tiie. Athletic events absorb the 
interest of students everywhere. The games, 
their teams, their coaches, their matches, their 
prizes, their training, have developed a vocabu- 
lary and a literature of their own, and one may 
see small boys everywhere clothed in the clumsy 
togs of a professional athlete. 

The latest development of this idea of physi- 
cal culture is the playground movement, which, 
spreading from city to city and from city to 
country, has ai last got itself embodied in legis- 
lation so that playgrounds adequate in number 
and size for all the childrea and _ suitably 
equipped and supervised are provided at pub- 
lic expense in all up-to-date municipalities. Pro- 
vision is demanded for all from the sand-beds 
for the babies to the running tracks and the 
swimming tanks for the men. 

In order that all this may be intelligent and 
purposeful, the study of hygiene is made of the 
work of all the schools, and it is made broad 
enough to include the sanitary care of the per- 
son, the home, and the community. 

So wide-reaching is the thought of 
modern education when it seeks for the genera- 
tions to come a more abundant physical life. 
By medical inspection and treatment, by sys- 
tems of physical training, by athletic practice 
in gymnasiums and playgrounds, by study and 
practice of personal and public hygiene, educa- 
tion is hoping for a generation of men of 
abounding vitality and vigor, strong to do and 
to resist. 
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effort to give to children and youth a richer and 
more abundant intellectual life In the inven- 
tory of the belongings of an ancestor of mine, 
who died in 1778, are the names of the books 
which he owaed. He was a man of consider- 
able property, retired from business, a deacon 
and town officer, had once taught school and 
had sent his son to Harvard College. The fol- 
lowing were his books:— 


A great Bible, a law book, “Webb’s Ser- 
mons,” “The Order of the Gospel,” “The Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs,” ‘“Watt’s 
Psalms,” ‘“Wadsworth’s Sermons,” an old 
quarto, nine pamphlets, three sermons, “West- 
minster Confession,” two old Psalm books, an 
old spelling book, an old psaiter, “Henry on 
the Sacrament,” “Book upon Justification,” 
“Harvey upon Diseases.” 


At Harvard College the scn had studied 
Virgil, and Cicero and the Greek Testament. 
a little mathematics, logic and a compend of 
theology. 

At the common school which the father taught 
the children learned to read the New England 
Primer, to write their names and to cipher a 
little. So scanty and narrow was the intel- 
lectual life which education undertook to foster 
in New England four or five generations ago. 
Now the mind of every child and every vouth 
impinges upon the intellectual life of the 
world at a hundred points. 

It is stimulated by science. I see every day 
reaching up from behind a cottage house a 
contrivance to catch the mysterious waves of 
wireless electricity and force them to tell their 
story. A school boy living there has mastered 
this latest and most wonderful secret of nature 
and has come thereby into fellowship with some 
of the world’s most advanced thinkers. 

Not far away another school boy with his 
father has been constructing an aeroplane, 
penetrating into the secrets of science and 
learning some of its lessons. Everywhere in 
high schools and colleges thought is being 
stimulated and emulated by association with 
the marvellous discoveries of modern science. 

Glance at the children’s room in a modern 
public library. See the shelves filled with books 
written for children, the cabinets filled with pic- 
tures for their instruction and amusement, the 
classes from the schools with their teachers en- 
gaged in research. Study the courses in litera- 
ture in the higher schools and notice how broad 
and how thorough are their provisions. See 
the literary and dramatic clubs that flourish, 
and you begin to see how literature, the world’s 
masterpieces, ere being used to quicken in- 
tellectual life. 

Not in the same way but in equally effective 
ways is Nature being used to give a more 
abundant intellectual life. A society exists to 
carry from the city classes of children into the 
suburbs to become acquainted with Nature in 
her haunts. All summer long and every sum- 


The education of today is as striking in its iWmer the woods and lakes and shores echo with 
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the voices ot boys and girls camping in Na- 
ture’s haunts, learning the trees and flowers and 
birds and insects,—reading at first hand the 
“manuscript of God.” 

Through art, too, modern education has most 
wonderfully enriched the life. To know how 
much, we have only to compare the crude, 
clumsy woodcuts in the early textbooks with 
the finished pictures in the modern ones, the 
barren walls ot the early schoolhouses with the 
modern buildings rich with representations of 
the world’s masterpieces in painting and sculp- 
ture. Courses of study include the schools of 
art classics, mediaeval and modern; and students 
graduate with aesthetic appreciation and culti- 
vated taste. 

While once only the favored few could travel 
and see for themselves the palaces and cathe- 
drals and paintings of the world now in the 
classrooms of school and college, in the lecture- 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and Women’s Clubs, and in the chapels 
of country anid city churches, all these beauties 
of foreign travel are thrown upon the screen 
and pass betore the eye of men and women 
and children whose intellectual like is quickened 
and enriched atid made more abundant thereby. 
This modern education is doing. 


Beneficient as all these movements would 
seem to have been, they have not been uni- 
versally approved. As they have been intro- 
duced one after another, they have been openly 
opposed or ridiculed. They have been sneered 
at as fads and frills and fancies, denounced as 
impractical. It has been proved over and over 
again that art and music and kterature and Na- 
ture have no immediate money-getting use, and 
add little or nothing to one’s earning capacity. 
They are not bread-and-butter studies. 

In place of these. it is said, that a more 
abundant intellectual life may be secured for 
many boys and girls by taking wp industrial 
studies. 

A more correct view of life, one more 
stimulating, may be got by looking at life from 
some employment. A boy may be led to lead 
a fuller life ':v working in a field and learning 
how to become a farmer, or in a shop and 
learning how to become a mechanic. A girl’s 
life may be enriched by learning how to sew 
and cook and embroider and wash and iron. 

Children who have been backward in school, 
careless and indifferent, especially boys who 
have been kept in school only by force, have 
been quickened to new intellectual life and in- 
terest by being put at work with their hands. 
They have for the first time experienced the 
joy of achievement. For the first time they can 
find for themselves an answer to their old 
question, “Whiat’s the use?” 

And with this new attitude toward work 
comes a new attitude toward law. They had 
been unruly, hard to manage, known every- 
where as troublesome children. 

Learning to work in accordance with natural 
laws, in the shop and in the field, they come 
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unconsciously to yield obedience to those social 
laws which they have been accustomed to re- 
sist. They become tractable, docile, normal. 


So varied ave the means by which modern 
education undertakes to bring about a more 
abundant intellectual life, through science and 
literature and art and Nature and industry. 

Modern education believes that the crown of 
its efforts is a more abundant spiritual life, but 
it has a new and wholly different measure of 
spiritual life. Once the intensity of spiritual 
life was measured by the fervor of religious 
emotions and the multiplicity of religious prac- 
tices. The attendance upon religious meet- 
ings and the reading of religious books were 
favorite means of education. Spiritual life 
was quickened by introspection and by ex- 
hortation, 

The eagerness of desire to save one’s own 
soul and the degree of assurance that one’s 
soul was saved constituted the criteria by which 
all religious education was judged. 


Now spiritual life is thought to consist in a 
recognition of unseen and eternal forces making 
for righteousness, in a conscious endeavor to 
understand those forces and to act in accord- 
ance with them, in a distinction between narrow 
and transient and selfish and fleshly motives and 
their opposites and a choice between them. It 
is apparent that there can be no self-seeking 
in such a life. It cannot be stimulated by fear 
for one’s own future. Not personal but sociai 
obligations attract its notice and awaken the re- 
actions by which it is developed. The food by 
which this life is nourished is knowledge of hu- 
man relations and human needs in the light of 
human possibilities. The exercise by which it 
grows is the effort to fit itself into these rela- 
tions and to mcet those needs. Life is rich and 
abundant just in proportion as it loses itself in 
other lives. This is the supreme end of modern 
education. In other words, in service the 
spiritual life is revealed, by service it is de- 
veloped, and Ly service it is measured. The 
work of education is to show the need of ser- 
vice, the modes of service, the rewards of ser- 
vice. 

The kindergarten people understand this. The 
keynote of kindergarten life is the single word 
“Help.” The child who is not helping is out 
of harmony with the spirit of the kindergarten. 
In the colleges, at the other extreme, courses 
in sociology have it for their object to make 
students familiar with the social structure and 
social needs, znd to inspire them with desire 
for social service. College seitlements are de- 
signed to emphasize human brotherhood and 
to afford opportunity to young men and 
women to gain spiritual enlargement and uplift 
by contact with people of other races and other 
social conditions than their own. 


In many high and grammar schools, pupils 
are becoming interested in community needs,— 
pure water, pure food, sanitary housing, public 
parks,—and they are being organized for help. 
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Citizenship is being taught as cooperative effort 
for the common good. 

Much more fundamental is the current dis- 
cussion which centres about the phrases “in- 
dustrial education” or “vocational education.” 
While the real issue is much befogged and 
people who look only on the surface are think- 
ing about such minor and subordinate matters 
as continuation in school, greater interest in 
study, respect for labor and increased earning 
power, underneath all is the old question, 
“What education is of most worth?” which means 
“What education best fits a man for service?” 
“What is likely to make him most useful in 
his place and time?” and the battle of theory 
and the conflict of argument between the en- 
thusiastic and often noisy advocates of specific 
trade training and the more quiet and con- 
servative friends of classical education will ulti- 
mately be settled by evidence as to the place 
of the scholar in a democratic community. 


If it should appear that a society organized 
as a democracy needs both for business and for 
government a body of men having that breadth 
of thought which comes from a wide knowl- 
edge of the world, the world of the past as 
well as of the present, having the power to 
grasp many particulars and from them by in- 
ductive reasoning reach general conclusions, 
practical and useful and if it should appear that 
such breadth and grasp are essential for suc- 
cess in business and in the professions, and if 
it should further appear that the study of 
language and mathematics ard history and 
science tend to develop such breadth and grasp 
more than manual labor does, then the educa- 
tion which makes the scholar rather than that 
which makes the craftsman will appear to be 
of most worth and will be in the ascendant, and 
society will look to the academy rather than to 
the farm and the shop to furnish its most effi- 
cient members. 


This will be the crucial test: “What men are 
most useful?” and then, “What education is 
most likely to furnish such men in the largest 
numbers?” 

Out side of the schools but still within the 
realm of education are a multitude of organi- 
zations of men and women—men’s_ clubs, 
women’s clubs, civic leagues, improvement so- 
cieties—all studying the problems of social 
life——problems of the home, like temperance 
and divorce; problems of employment, like 
hours and wages, and safety appliances and ac- 
cident compersations and pensions; problems 
of government, like taxes and representation. 
All of these things, material as some of them 
seem to be—and they all have 2 material side— 
are essentially, when we get to the root of 
them, things of the spirit. They involve human 
relations, and in the understanding of them and 
in whatever construction work they call for, 
they tax the human sympathies, which respond, 
if they respond at all, in love and service. This 
means always a more abundant spiritual life. 
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As the spiritual life broadens and deepens, 
its vision grows wider and keener, and its out- 
put of helpful effort grows ampler. So by giv- 
ing the spirit grows, and in growing it gains 
the power to give. Outside of all educational? 
agencies, a century or so ago, were whole 
classes of people whose physical and _intel- 
lectual life was so feeble and scanty that none 
dared to hope, much less to try, to make it 
more abundant. 

The blind, the deaf-mute, the idiot, the 
epileptic and the cripple were lost to society. 
They were only a_ burden. Sometimes they 
awakened sympathy, sometimes they only ex- 
cited contempt and ridicule. Often they were 
the butt of the thoughtless and many of them 
were a social menace. But they contributed 
nothing, and no one knew or cared whether 
they were mary or few. Within modern times 
have the earliest attempts to ascertain the num- 
ber of these lost ones been made. 

Only about sixty years ago the first com- 
mission was 2ppointed to learn the number and 
condition of idiots in Massachusetts, and since 
that time have been all the efforts to seek these 
lost ones and save them by education. 

Only about a century ago were the first at- 
tempts made to give to the blind the blessings 
of education. They, too, were everywhere a 
helpless burden on the family and on society. 
Shut out from books and art and Nature and@ 
from all active means of self-support, their life 
was narrow and fruitless. Everywhere thev 
were appealing to pity and charity. In one of 
the early reports regarding them, it was said: 
“The place to seek the blind has always beer 
at the wayside begging for alms.” Modern 
education has been most successful in seeking 
and saving these lost ones. It has in a wonder- 
ful yet simple way utilized the senses which re- 
mained. Through touch it has opened to the 
blind all the broad fields of the world’s litera- 
ture; through hearing and touch it has opened 
the world of music and has made music teach- 
ing a means of honorable self-support. It has 
opened avenues of recreation so that the sight- 
less share with the seeing the physical exhilara- 
tion of athletics, bicycle-riding, swimming and 
mountain-climbing. And it has a variety of 
trades so that the adult blind may be less de- 
pendent. 

Some new life has come to persons still less 
endowed, to those who are not only blind and 
deaf but feeble-minded also. In earlier times, 
the only medium of intercourse between human 
beings, the only means of education was sup- 
posed to be spoken and written language. If 
a person were destitute of these, he was less 
than human and could not be educated. When 
the new spirit, reaching out to seek and to save 
the lost children of men, came to include the 
deaf-mute in the scope of its efforts, the first 
thing done was to invent a new language, @ 
language of wigns which might in some measure 
take the place of the language of speech, and in 
the early schools for the deaf all knowledge 
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was exchanged by this language of signs. 
When later it was proposed to teach these per- 
sons to hear by seeing, that is, by reading the 
lips of the speakers, it was declared to be im- 
possible, and when still later it was urged that 
these mutes might be taught to speak orally 
and audibly, the advocates of the new method 
were ridiculed as dreamers and charlatans. 


But now in schools for the deaf one may hear 
classes of boys and girls reciting audibly in all 
the studies of the public school curriculum, 
writing essays in good English, and the visitor 
may conduct an oral examination himself as he 
would in a hearing class. For these children, 
too, who once would have wandered about idly, 
who were laughed at as “dummies,” there has 
come a more abundant life. 

Lost to society, too, have been great num- 
bers of crippled children and epileptics, not al- 
ways without parental love and care, but un- 
able to attend school and unable to learn any 
self-supporting industry. 


Modern education. 
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has found these unfortunate ones and brought 
them with their wheel-chairs, their crutches, 
and their plaster-casts to schools where, under 
the joint care of surgeons and nurses and 
teachers, they learn to live a happy, if not in 
all respects, a normal life. ‘They have their 
studies, their recreations, and they learn those 
elementary industrial lessons in handcraft and 
domestic science, which underlie all modern vo- 
cational training. 

All these classes,—blind, mute, idiotic, cripple 
and epileptic.—once neglected o: abused, se- 
questered from their kind, existing but not liv- 
ing, for whom the dreary and hopeless days 
lengthened into months and years a burden in 
their families and society, have in these recent 
years been sought and found and given a more 
abundant life. 

This was the mission of the Great Teacher, 
and in so far as modern education is exemplify- 
ing His spirit and doing His work, it has be- 
come Christian. 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—{IV.) 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


GEORGE HOWLAND 

The first new friend I made in the West after 
coming to the Journal of Education in March, 
1886, was George Howland, superintendent of 
Chicago. It came about in this way. By the 
by, as I look back upon the thirty years of 
educational activity, that which impresses me 
most is the fact that about all the advantage 
of acquaintance that I have had has been acci- 
dental. I might call it providential but for the 
near-sacrilege that such an assumption would 
be. 

In earlier years I had a spasm of saving 
verses that caught my fancy. That period 
having passed i began to throw away discarded 
ones until when I came upon the Journal of 
Education I started to dispose of the remain- 
ing half dozen. Then it was that I saw that 
one of the poems was by George Howland. 

The name had never meant anything to me 
before, the verses had been kept because I took 
a fancy to them. Now that I was an educa- 
tional editor, and the author was superintend- 
ent of the second city in the country, I used them 
on the first page of the Journal of Education. 

By accident I made my first call upon Su- 
perintendent Howland just after those verses 
were printed in the Journal. 

I sent in my card and was soon ushered in. 
His only greeting was, “Where did you get 
them? Where did you get them?” 

I had not the slightest idea to what he re- 
ferred, and he proceeded to explain that those 
were the best verses he had ever written, that 
he was bringing out a volume of his verses, 
“Little Voices,” that he wanted these more 
than any others, that he had no copy, that he 


could not reproduce them, that he had written 
to every publication to which he had ever con- 
tributed, and could get no trace of them, that 
he had had the publishers hold the press and 
insert these when he found them in the Journal 
of Education. He afterwards told me that 
these verses thus rescued accidentally had been 
more widely reprinted than all else he had ever 
written. 

At that time Mr. Howland was easily the 
greatest school leader locally in the country. 
He met Chicago’s needs ideally. 

I could easily write a book on George Howland 
as I knew him in Chicago and Boston. Every 
year he came to Boston, and I devoted my- 
self to him. We always went to the shore for 
a shore dinner. He loved to live and to live 
well, a little better than any other man I ever 
knew. He used to say, “Why will people in- 
vite me to their homes? I will not go. Why 
can’t they take me where I want to go?” 

He took me to a principals’ meeting once. 
He presided, of course. There was a row on. 
The principals landed on him and his scheme 
with great vigor. No one defended him. He 
kept asking if some one else had not something 
more to say, and they kept saying something 
more, until at last the limit seemed to be 
reached. 

I wondered how he would come back at 
them. At last he merely said, “Now you all 
feel better.” He told me afterwards that was 
the last he ever heard of the matter. 

At another time Mr. Howland took me to a 
grammar school. As soon as school closed for 
the noon hour he met the principal and all 
the teachers. The woman principal and one of 
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the teachers were having a row. They proved 
each other liars and several other things. Mr. 


Howland urged them to say more. He posi-. 


tively refused to let any other teacher say any- 
thing but insisted that all chould listen. I 
sat there in amazement as he kept calling for 
more of the same sort. They cried and they 
all but swore for more than half an hour. 

When they could say no more, he said, 
“There, I am glad to know all about it, I’m 
glad you have said all you had to say. I’m 
glad the teachers have heard it. Now you'll 
get along allright. Come, Winship, we must 
go to dinner.” He told me afterwards that 
that was the last he ever heard of the row. 

It was with him that I first met Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young. She was the principal of the 
Skinner School. It was the Monday after the 
Easter vacation, and he had been to the school 
and read “Evangeline,’ on the Friday before. 
I wrote the story of that visit for a magazine— 
not educational—and he said to me once that 
it had been reprinted by hundreds of magazines 
and papers and marked copies sent to him. 

I said to Mr. Howland then that Mrs. Young 
was the most remarkable principal I had ever 
seen. 


He said “Chicago is full of remarkable 
principals.” That was the impression I had 
of Chicago. He was a great leader of the 
schools through the principa's. His person- 
ality was most pronounced. It would be use- 
less to attempt to analyze his power. 
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SOME MORRIS TRUTHS 
(Sayings of Robert F. Morris, M, D.) 


A father who has been a benefactor of civili- 
zation becomes a menace to Civilization when 
he brings up workless sons. 

The problem of the “snug and comfortable” 
is to be one of the greatest problems of to- 
morrow. 


Men are not as yet trained to versatility. 

The difference between revenge and retalia- 
tion may be only the difference between war 
and spat. 


When the farmer is at ease in a full dress 
suit, and when the city man on the farm knows 
how to get the proper proportion of lime into 
the soil for pelling the good bacteria of his 
orchard, we shall be approaching perfection. 

Men judge instinctively of the taste of a 
young man by the sort of current literature 
which he chooses for his reading. 

Perhaps tomorrow we shall ask for a radio- 
graph of the abdominal viscera of every 
woman who cannot keep servants in her home. 

A scolder is always a loser. 

It will be impossible, a hundred years from 
now, for any two people to live harmoniously 
together unless the medical profession learns 
to exercise ccntrol over the microbes of in- 
compatibility. 

When a man pokes at anybody or anything 
it is because a microbe is poking him. 
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Christian Science, New Thought, or Theo- 
sophy may take the place of more definite and 
systematic trairing of brain ‘cells. 

I know a woman whose face never lights up 
excepting when she is engaged in derogatory 
conversation ebout somebody or something. 

A cruel microbe has her in its toils. 

Psychologic habits are largely biologic 
phenomena. 

Education generally belongs primarily to 
biology and not to psychology. 

Every divorce court should have the candi- 
dates examined by a psychologist, a physiologist, 
and a_ bacteriologist. 

Every jealous person should be considered 
an invalid and be treated as such. 

Jealousy is always a confession of self-weak- 
ness, an invalid state, is caused by irritated 
protophasm. 


BEAUTIFYING RURAL SCHOOL GROUNDS 
W. 0. WELFLING 
Superintendent of Scheols, Potter County, Penn. 

In order to keep boys and girls on the farm, 
our rural. schools must idealize and _ glorify 
country life. This can be done if the school 
plant is kept in as good condition for the pur- 
pose for which it exists as the best farm home 
is kept for the purpose for which it exists. 
The environment of our rurai schools should 
be inspirationai in the highest degree. 


From an inspection of many rural schools, 
no such an ideal seems to dominate the people 
of rural districts. The barren, treeless, cheer- 
less rural school grounds will glorify nothing 
except it be the low and the vulgar. We 
wonder if this thought was in the mind of the 
writer in one of our leading weeklies, who, when 
he was discussing the subject of light in rural 
school architecture, said that the windows 
should ‘be high enough so that the pupils can 
not look out. Was he anxious that their eyes 
should not rest on the unwholesome, unin- 
spirational environment of the average rural 


school grounds? 


Teachers can have the school environment 
practically as they wish it to be. The lives and 
morals of the children will be in accordance 
with their environment. If we accept these 
two statements, the tremendous responsibility 
resting on teachers and school officials cannot 
be over estimated. 

Of course, some individuals are affected to 
a greater or lesser degree by their surround- 
ings than others, but all to some extent come 
under their influence. Work loses the aspect 
of drudgery when done under a pleasing en- 
vironment—when surrounded by objects of 
beauty which create a feeling of harmony and 
peace. 

Among the many reasons given why so 
many of our boys leave the farm is the one 
fact that their environment is unattractive, and 
it is to satisfy the natural desire for attractive 
and beautiful things that the boy is lured to 
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the city. How often the housewife exclaims, 
“It is so much easier to do my work since we 
cleaned house!” The work is no easier, but 
the atmosphere is cleared of the nervous irrita- 
tion caused by disorder and misplaced matter. 
If this be true in the home, is it not equally 
applicable to the school and school grounds? 

Children are more susceptible to influences 
either for good or evil than any other human 
being, and the effect of the influence which- 
ever it may he is the one that lasts throughout 
all time. Hence, it is one of the utmost im- 
portance that the influence surrounding chil- 
dren should be that of the best. And since so 
large a portion of the child’s life is spent in 
the schoolroom it is essential that the school 
environment be both attractive and_ inspiring. 

What a crime it is to enforce the compulsory 
school law where children ate compelled to 
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spend their sclrool days at an institution where 
the environment is uninviting, harsh, treeless, 
flowerless, cheerless, immodest and_ vitiating! 
No true teacher will minimize the power of en- 
vironment. However, one may believe in the 
dominating character of heredity, no one will 
deny that the right environment will translate 
all vicious ‘hereditary tendencies to conform 
with the ideais as expressed in the child’s en- 
vironment, 


Why then has solittle attention been given to 
the beautifying of rural school grounds when 
Nature itself is so lavish in aiding any effort 
that is put forth on the part of school officials 
in this direction? Why will school directors 
pay one hundred dollars for an encyclopedia 
or thirty-five dollars for a box of blocks which 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WYOMING 

It is a joy to see a State blossom out educa- 
tionally as Wyoming is doing. 

Think for a moment of the size of the State— 
practically 100,000 square miles (97.914). 

This is more than twice as large as Pennsyl- 
vania, seven times as large as Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut combined. 

Then think of its population! There are 
thirty-three cities in the United States with a 
larger population than is scattered over 100,000 
square miles! 

Think of ihe problem which a state super- 
intendent like Miss Edith K. O. Clark has to 
solve, or the president of a state university, 
like Dr C. A. Duniway! 

On the other hand think of the joy of seeing 
a state double its population in ten vears, as 
Wyoming did from 1900 to 1910, and as it is 
likely to do from 1910 to 1920. 

Think of having a state with no harrassing 
traditions! 

Miss Clark 1s the head of the State Associa- 
tion by law. Every teacher in the State who 
registers to teach pays one dollar and _ the 
state superintendent has this money for the 
running of the State Association. 

This is a sample of the powers and privilege 
conferred upon the state superintendent. 

The State University is almost equally fortu- 
nate in public confidence. The university has 
three-eighths of a mill (about $75,000) for annual 
maintenance, and an eighth of a mill ($25,000) 
for buildings. 

It also has $3,500 or one-fourth of the in- 
come from 200,000 acres of public lands. 

Under the Smith-Lever hill it receives this 
vear about $11,250. 

For Extension work the University receives 
$5,000 in 1915, $10,000 in 1916, and an increase 
of about $1,009 a year for ten years, From the 


State two dollars for every one dollar raised by 
the counties, but not to exceed $3,000 

Education in general has been benefitted by 
legislation in many ways. For instance all 
county superintendents are now to ‘receive 
$1,000 in the more populous counties and are 
allowed clerical help and traveling expenses. 

The law, also, for the first time, permits any 
school district to tax itself for the maintenance 
of a high school. 

A district must have at least six pupils and 
must maintain a school for six months at 
least, in order to get State aid. 

For a State of its size and population this is 
a large amount of good educational legisla- 
tion. 

Cheyenne and Laramie are first-class school 
cities. We saw more of the public schools in 
Chevenne than in Laramie, partly because they 
were changing superintendents in Laramie. 

Cheyenne has up-to-date schools. It was a 
delight to see the work. Superintendent Fee is 
one of the most masterful of men in the com- 
bination of skill, in knowing all details and in 
giving teachers much freedom. For instance, 
he has a handbook always with him with the 
name of each child in each room, and the child's 
seat. Every teacher sees to it that he 
knows when any child goes or comes or 
changes his seat. 

That in which the high school leads the 
country is in wall scaling. As I saw the con- 
test for an hour I wondered tiat it was not a 
universal high school game. No other game 
is more energetic, is more wisely competitive, 
is more open to all boys, is more brilliant in its 
setting. Every feature of the scaling of the 
wall contest ic attractive to the contestants and 
to the onlookers. There is no appreciable op- 
portunity for cheating, for rough house, or for 


unhealthy rivalry, 
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NEWS AND THE SCHOOL 


LEW ALLEN CHASE, M. A. 
Instructor in History, High School, Houghton, Michigan 


Many years ago before the newspaper had 
become a burden and the weekly magazine had 
appeared to help lift this burden, boys and 
girls were most likely to learn of events in the 
great world Seyond their ken in the family con- 
clave. It was even so with Carl Schurz, in 
whose boyhood home in the Rhineland his 
father and his father’s brothers lifted the child’s 
thoughts out of a narrow localism. Mr. Schurz 
recalls that “these men read newspapers, took 
an interest in all that happened in the outer 
world, and aiscussed, if not with thorough 
knowledge, at least with eager interest and 
sympathy, the events that moved humanity at 
large.” It is not difficult for us to reproduce 
the scene: the boy leaning on the arm of his 
father’s chair or crouching in the corner of the 
room, while father or uncle told of the deeds 
of Schamyl in the Caucasus or how Louis 
Philippe had just narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. “And although the mind of the boy,” 
continues Mr. Schurz, “thereby acquired but 
little clear understanding of things, the feeling 
early took root in me that we in our little vil- 
lage were a part of a great world, the affairs 
of which concerned us, too, and demanded 
our attention and sympathy.” We are entitled 
tc assume that the man profited by what he 
learned, as a boy of the great world outside. 
One cannot say in how many of our homes 
children may now enjoy such an _ educational 
experience. For ourselves individually we can 
determine the question by asking whether we 
discuss with our children the Pan-American 
financial conference, the possible effects of the 
Seamen’s Law, questions of law and policy in 
our foreign relations, or the establishment of 
branch banks in South America. If, as topics 
of family discussion, matters like these can sue- 
cessfully compete with new ideas in automobile 
construction, the Thaw case, golf and auction 
bridge, congratulations are due. But the vice- 
parent—the school—is quite safe in assuming 
that it can enter this field, as it has-been called 
and chosen to do in so many other cases to the 
advantage of the educative process. Indeed, this 
work falls in so naturally with the original 
function of the school that it is strange to hear 
of its being frequently neglected. 

And what, indeed, has the school to do with 
the day’s news—its crimes and scandals, its 
suicides, embezzlements, abductions? Shall 
we not put it all away from our children for 
some hours zt least each day? To be sure 
we shall and shall go for the news which father 
and mother may not care to read or may not 
know how to discuss with the children. We 
shall elect from the news cclumns, or sub- 
scribe for a magazine which dees our selecting 
for us—the ‘tems that seem worth taking seri- 
ously. We shall try to get at the facts and to 
see what they mean, We will ask questions 
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and search for answers. We will collect of- 
ficial documents, clip testimony and apparently 
trustworthy information from periodicals, write 
letters to men who should know the facts, call 
in men who are experts to talk to us; and shall 
accumulate, classify and dispose of our evi- 
cence in an orderly way, so tha: we may fill up 
voids of ignorance in our own _ intellectual 
equipment and silence the ignorant pretender. 
This is best done in the history classes, for the 
new facts fit in with and supp!ement work al- 
ready perfornied therein, and the process of 
doing it is that already used for the remoter 
past; and the efficient teacher of history has 
been trained to collect and to sift material and 
to weigh historical evidence. 


For all this the big thing is, of course, the 
war; but the war is “taboo” in some schools. 
This is a pity. But it might make trouble say 
school authorities. It has not made _ trouble 
among my pupils, although in some classes the 
lines were evenly and sharply drawn, and the 
foreign sympathies of the teacher did not cor- 
respond with those of the superintendent. 
There was no coercion—no sitting on the 
safety-valve. There was free discussion, and 
this was needed. Regardless of who wins the 
war, American boys and girls need to learn 
certain fundamental facts and principles, es- 
pecially those involving American questions of 
policy. We need to apply searching criticism 
tc each situation as it arises. It is better to go 
to the “net” and thrash it out than to leave 
muddle-headedness that may produce mfsun- 
derstanding and rancor. The Lusitania case, 
the day after it arose, took an entire recitation 
period away from an assigned lesson and more 
time hereafter. The pupils called it wp, 
and we kept by it till light came. In spite of 
strenuous differences of opinion, I think dis- 
cussion brought mutual respect. To be con- 
siderate vet positive, but not te be muzzfed,— 
scems to be what is required. 


The war affords the classes in history a great 
opportunity, but the war should not crowd all 
else aside. We now are putting away material 
against the assembling of classes in Septem- 
ber. The weary postman brings us almost 
caily new census reports, maps from the In- 
terior Department, diplomatic correspondence 
from the State Department, sew compilations 
of law—state and national,—sometimes ten or 
twenty copies of the same thing,—not to be 
sold to paper makers but to be used in our 
work. Our cnvelopes for filing loose material 
and clippings become a little fuller each day. 
When school convenes we shall require a 
trustworthy magazine to be our text in history 
ene lesson in the week. We shall also need a 
high-grade timancial paper that our class in 
cconomics may know something of what is de- 
veloping in the business world. The little daily 
“Commerce Reports” which the Bureau of 
Foreign and Womestic Commerce sends us will 
make us aware of many occurrences of which 
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we should otherwise be ignorant and which are 
interesting to know. The United States 
suls furnish the “‘news” for this. 
crowded for time, certain history 
quired to be lengthened; but the pupils have 
said they liked the work and call for more, not 
less time, to be devoted to it. 


What is a lesson on the “news” like? We 
do not try to run the whole gamut of things 
done in the week. It may be worth while to 
spend half of the lesson discussing the last 
note to Berlin on the affair of the Lusitania, and 
what time remains, the order of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission that certain railroads 
owning ships cn the Great Lakes must dispose 
of them by the end of the year. This latter 
topic may affect us here individually, for there 
are many such boats making our port each 
week, and we wonder what the outcome will be, 
and we make some suggestions apropos. The 
teacher does not monopolize the discussion. 
He probably leads off by calling for questions 
from the class. There are sure to be several. 
Why did the Inter-state Commerce Commission 
make such a ruling? Why did Congress enact 
such a law? What will happen if buyers for 
the boats cannot be found? Can lake freighters 
‘be used on the ocean? How can they get 
there? Are lake freighters built so as to be 
essentially unlike ocean freighters? Will Con- 
gress alter the law? Next week the point of 
emphasis may be the Pan-American financial 
conference, trailing another questionnaire. Is 
it too much to expect that, repeated from week 
to week, such dealings with the news will es- 
tablish new and valuable currents of pshotight 
in the youthful mind, leading in the years to 
come—one catinot say whither—but he may 
hope to many of the “durable satisfactions of 
life?” I believe that Carl Shurz would have 
agreed to this emphatically. 


Then there is the critical attitude towards 
news. The story of the Japanese ships at 
Turtle Bay looked dubitable, the morning it 
arrived. It required only a few minutes of dis- 
cussion for us to make up our minds about it, 
and subsequent disclosures showed we were 
not mistaken. Half of what is called the mis- 
leading character of news is due to the un- 
critical reading of it. It is worth while to try 
to develop in pupils a cautious frame of mind 
and the habit of testing what is read by itself and 
other things known to the reader. One of 
them will not need to wait till he can get some- 
one to tell him what to believe. 


con- 
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built up. Our pupils learn something this week 
and more about it next week, and more yet, 
still later. Comparisons and ‘contrasts are 
worked out—a process which helps the mem- 
ory. Some item of informatiori may drop out 
c! consciousness for ten years to be recalled 
by some occurrence to which # gives increased 
significance and more pleasure to us. What 
the effect of ell this will be on efficient citizen- 
ship, cannot be predicted. I hope it will be 
worth while. We shall know some day. 


INFORMATION SHEET 
Schenectady High School. 
Among the items of information which Prin- 


cipal E. R. Whitney of the Schenectady High 


School is gathering are those resulting from the 
questions : 


college or other higher _ institution 
name of institution 


If to 
give 


jects, if anv, do you dislike?................ 

What regular hours dc you have for study at 
hours do you have for outdoor exercise? 


Do you reserve the evenings of school days for 
study and oo social functions to the 


Do you take music lessons outside of school? 
Vocal ofr  instru- 
How much time 


per week devoted to music (lesson and prac- 


Are your parents personally acquainted with 


Of what high school organization (class club, 
society, fraternity, sorority) are you a mem- 
« Hold an _ office? 

What outside interests, if any, take a good deal 
Of your 


Do you work either for or without compensa- 


‘ What kind of work (a) for compensation 
News, finally, is the raw material out of .............cccoces (b) without compen- 
which substantial acquisitions of knowledge are 


Teachers need the encouragement of a supervisor to lean less and to stand on 


their feet more.— William McAndrew. 


tha 


What do you expect to do after graduation or ae 
Have you sent for 
Are you meeting the entrance requirements? ae,” 
If not intending to go to college, would you “Spe 
| 
+4 
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THE RIM OF THE WORLD 


All California is on dress parade, and South- 
ern California, like the woman of leisure, has 
nothing to do but look lovely and smile gra- 
ciously. 

San Francisco and San Diego have troubles 
of their own, like a hostess at breakfast time, 
but Los Angeles and her charming daughters 
have nothing on their minds but afternoon teas. 
No one crosses the Sierras without bringing 
their gifts of gold and songs of praise. 

To many it is an old story. The Southern 
California habit is hard to break. One experi- 
ence does not make a habit. You can go once 
and stop without difficulty, but if you go twice 
or thrice, woe be to you if you cannot continue 
to go to the land of orchards and vineyards, of 
poppies and lilies, of mountains and desert, of 
restful repose and hospitable cheer. 

It was seven years between my first and sec- 
ond visits to the Pacific Coast, and five years 
between the second and third, but the five visits 
from the thirty-sixth to the fortieth come in 
eleven months, in 1914-15. It is, therefore, 
from experience that I speak of the California 
habit which accounts for most of those who 
are on the Pacific Coast in 1915. 

It was Dr. J. M. Baylis of San Bernardino 
who had the revelation that makes the invita- 
tion fit the situation this year. 

There must be something new for those who 
are already familiar with Mt. Lowe and Mt. 
Wilson, Catalina and Universal City, Pasadena 
and Riverside, Redlands and San Gabriel. 

The new must be beyond and above anything 
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of the old. An anti-climax would have been 
fatal this year. Greater in height, broader in 
vision, more tonic and more thrilling must be 
Southern California’s contribution to the Pan- 
ama-Pacific celebration. It must be something 
that neither San Diego nor San Francisco can 
provide—something that no architect nor dec- 
orator can rival. 

“The Rim of the World” was the one feature 
that met every demand, and on July 19 there 
was a dedication of the monument at Pine- 
crest on the San Bernardino Mountains that 
celebrated the completion of the “One Hundred 
and One Miles” of boulevard that switches back 
and forth in five intensely fascinating laps, that 
thrills along a trail on a ledge at the world’s 
very edge, that bowls over the crest at a height 
of 8,500 feet and revels in trout that never 
learned suspicion of angler hitherto. 

Pinecrest was discovered by Dr. Baylis many 
years ago and before. the automobile was 
dreamed of the doctor and Mrs. Baylis, 
John and Helen, rediscovered the trail 
by which the Mormons crossed the mountains 
sixty-eight years ago, and for years husband, 
wife and babies, on ponies and burros, made 
pilgrimages to the loveliest spot in all the 
range. 

Here it is that en route to the National Edu- 
cation Association, in a resort that challenges 
Franconia and Lookout Mountain, and, for 
rustic art and noble nature, defies all rivals, I 
luxuriated at Blue Jay Rest and Pinecrest Tav- 
ern, with daily trails by machine to Little Bear, 
Thousand Pines, Skyland, Seeley Flats, Skunk 
Cabbage Valley and Strawberry Flat, always 
with the thrill, the shiver and the shudder that 
go with escapades on the Rim of the World. 

How one comes to appreciate a machine that 
seems almost human in its enjoyment of the 
conquest of grades, literally boiling with aspi- 
ration as it grapples with gears, high or low, 
to fit necessity! 

W. E. Blaikie, mine host, who was always on 
the combination, was “the boy in the next 
house,” with roller skates as his machine and 
the sidewalk as his “Rim of the World,” when 
I first came to California, and upon my return 
told the lad of this wonderland of which he is 
now a master. 


TOO MANY CHANGES 


No rural school betterment is likely to be 
achieved on a large scale with frequent change 
of teachers. 

The teacher is indispensable to any adequate 
development of a rural district, and a teacher 
can achieve little unless he is there long enough 
to know the community fully and to be known 
and respected by the community. A_ teacher 
of seventy per cent. talent who stays three years 
is vastly more influential than three eighty per 
cent. teachers in the same time. 

Every rural community that has won any 
prominence through its schools has done so by the 
length of service of an excellent teacher. 
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_ The rural teacher’s mission is not wholly or 
largely in the schoolroom. The rural teacher 
cannot be measured in any sense by the city 
teacher whose school duties are much more 
strenuous than those of the rural teacher but 
whose out-of-school life is much less vital to 
the community absolutely and relatively. 

Im a city a teacher is one of hundreds while in 
the country he is one of a few. In a city the 
school is a mere incident to most persons while 
in the country it can be made to enter into the 
life of most of the people. 

The rural teachers’ opportunities and responsi- 
bilities are vastly greater and the rewards, other 
than financial, are correspondingly significant. 


ae 


EMINENT PUBLIC SERVICE 


The International Harvester Company’s 
educational activities are among the most in- 
telligent of all official or other efforts for ag- 
gressively progressive education in school and 
out, for the betterment of the common people, 
especially of those in rural communities. 

If there be any purpose other than altruis- 
tic it is one which will benefit all American 
business interests, for every line of business 
from the harness maker to the automobile 
manufacturer, from the trainman to the pro- 
moter, from the street sweeper to the baker, 
from the corner grocer to the breakfast food 
dealer, from the postman to the expressman, 
from the maker of wheelbarrows to the avi- 
ator, from the seedsman to the mill-wright, 
from the swineherd and shepherd to the packer 
of pork and beef, will be advantaged by the 
increased prosperity that comes from diversi- 
fying crops, improving soil, heightening seed 
efficiency, eliminating mongrel stock on farm 
and range, and waging successful wariare 
against the boli weevil, cattle tick, and other 
pests that destroy crops and make animal in- 
dustry hazardous. 

Beyond all their campaigns for soil improve- 
ment, crop increase and stock breeding, fully 
one half of all the activities of Professor P. 
G. Holden and his army of expert talent is 
devoted to the advancement of the health and 
home comfort for the farmer, his wife, his 
children, house servants and farm help. 

We have personally followed Professor P. G. 
Holden and his associates in their field cam- 
paigns, in their highly efficient literature which 
has set a new pace for the issue of public 
documents, in their lecture charts and outlines. 
which are unparalled as aids to teachers and 
other community workers, and in their lantern 
slides which they furnish to schools and field 
agents, and we have never known any other 
agency so wide in its scope of service, so com- 
plete in its equipment, so prompt in its re- 
sponse to requests for aid. 

One must be lost to every sense of appre- 
ciation who can know _of the vast expendi- 
ture for this extensive work and still enter- 
tain any suspicion as to the motives of those 
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responsible for the © materialization of the 
grandest vision we have ever known of rural 
community needs. 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE OF MODERN 
EDUCATION 

We are using this week an article by Dr. 
George H. Martin, of Lynn, Massachusetts, upon 
“The Abundant Life of Modern Education,” 
which is by far the most adequate summary 
of the purpose, spirit and achievement of edu- 
cation in the twentieth century that we have 
seen. 

Mr. Martin’s life, personal, professional and 
official, has been as noble an embodiment, ex- 
emplification and promoter of these higher ideals 
as has the life of any other American whom 
we know or of whom we have known. 

His personality has made hin the most uni- 
versally beloved educator Eastern Massachu- 
setts has known in our day, as was amply de- 
monstrated when 350 school men gave him a 
complimentary banquet recently. Profession- 
ally he was educated in the public schools of 
Lynn,—upon whose city Board of Education 
he is now serving,—and ia the Bridgewater 
State Normal School where his scholastic stand- 
ing made him a leader at a time when Bridge- 
water’s best men were in evidence. He taught 
a small high school, and was for many years 
vice-principal of the Bridgewater Normal 
School. 

Officially he was for several years agent of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
was an assistant superintendent of Boston, and 
was the last in the line of very eminent successors 
of Horace Mann, as secretary of Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 

It is an exceedingly interesting fact that a 
man with his traditions and experience should 
give the best portrayal of the efficiency of 
Modern Education. 

NOTABLE GREETING 

Of all the welcomes back to school that 
have come under our eye, this by John L. 
Shroy of the Philadelphia Department of Su- 
perintendence is most terse, attractive and in- 


Spiring 


We have all come back, I hope, with new 
ideals and higher ideals for the work of the 
office, the classroom and the playground. 

Let us try to make our days and the chil- 
dren’s days, happy days,—not by the omission 
of the usual and necessary drills, but by pre- 
senting old material in new ways. 

Dull monotony stifles intellectual growth. 
Then the boy or girl wants to go to work. 

Unless one has an abundance of enthusiasm 
it is unwise .to teach a lesson in exactly the 
same way even to different classes in different 
years. Part of the “soul material” will be lack- 
ing. Soul material causes minds and hearts 
to grow. 

A good automobilist knows that a deep rut 
will stall a forty-horse-power engine. He 
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avoids even small ones for fear they may 
gradually lead deeper and deeper. 

There are many ruts im our profession and 
they grow deeper the farther we go. Let us 
be as wise as he. 

The Department of Superintendence unites 
with me in wishing you a successful and en- 
joyable year’s work. 

Sincerely yours, 
John L. Shroy. 

If that does not give tone to the teaching 

corps, alertness in class work, and keep every- 


body out of the ruts it will not be Mr. Shroy’s 
fault. 


> 
LATIN IN EIGHTH GRADE 


There is a lively discussion in many quarters 
regarding the teaching of Latin in the eight 
grade whether that grade is in the elementary 
school or in a Junior High School. This is 
surely a live question, one in which there is 
much interest all over the country. 


Is the eighth grade to be permanently elemen- 
tary or is it to be extra-elementary or sub-high? 
It is not a question primarily of Latin, but of the 
location of the eighth grade. 

Secondarily it is a question of Latin. Can 
ordinary eighth grade pupils learn enough of 
Latin to be of value? Can enough Latin be 
mastered to save a year or half-vear in the high 
school? If so, is it worth while? 

Is it wise use of their time if the pupils are 
not going to the high school? 

Is the eighth grade age a good age for the 
study of Latin? 

These are not questions to be settled by an 
editor, a superintendent or a teacher from 
prejudice. It is big enough for the judgment 
of many. The readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tion are entitled to know what the profession 
thinks. 

What do you think? 

Will you tell our readers what you think? 


FIRE DAY 


Saturday, October 9, is to be “Fire Day” or | 


better “No Fire Day,” anniversary of the great 
Chicago fire. 

Friday afternoon, October 8, is to be school 
observance of “Fire Day.” 


“The Safety First federation of America, 
has asked the governors of states to designate 
the day as fire prevention day. The program 
for fire prevention day is practical and im- 
portant. It is urged that all public buildings, 
factories and l:omes be cleared of accumulated 
rubbish; that heating, lighting and fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus be examined, and if found 
defective, repaired; that fire drills be held in 
all schools, factories and other places where 
such drills hhave been established, and that 
lectures be given in public schools on October 
8, by representatives of the fire department. 
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The heads of fire departments and officers of 
insurance companies will cordially welcome 
this program.” 


PRINCETON ALSO 


The following tells the facts :— 
“Heart failure, superinduced by participation 


.in the annual class rush at Princeton Univer- 


sity, today, caused the death of Stockton 
Wells, a freshman from Madison, N. J. Phy- 
sicians worked for an hour and three-quarters 
in an effort to restore consciousness before 
pronouncing him dead. A slight abrasion 
over One hip was the only injury discovered 
on the body. Representatives of the four 
classes at the University met tonight and de- 
cided unanimously to discontinue all class 
rushes for the year.” 

It had been assumed that this kind of mur- 
der or suicide, as you please, was now the pre- 
rogative of the smaller college. 


WILLIS AND BRUMBAUGH 


It is interesting to note that two of the 
most prominently mentioned candidates now 
being groomed for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency are schoolmaster gov- 
ernors, Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, 
and Frank B. Willis of Ohio. Each wiil ap- 
parently go into the National Convention as 
the “favorite son” of his state. At the present 
time they are as likely candidates as there are 
in the field. 


AS ANOTHER SEES YOU 


In the Oregonian, I think from the poem of 
Duane Collins, these lines appeared on the 
opening day of school, September, 1915:— 

When I survey the wondrous mess 
Of childhood that they have to rule, 

I softly murmur: “Heaven bless 
The guy who has to teach a school; 

But as for me I rather go 

As lion-tamer in a show, 

Or after wreaths of glory hunt 

With Joffre on the German front.” 


The most inexcusable phase of the New 
York controversy is an attempt to show that 
the teachers are overpaid. The pity of it is 
that this should be said by those whose over 
pay is vastly greater than that of a teacher. 


Science under the leadership of the Agricul- 
tural Department at the State University seems 
to have added about eighteen bushels of corn 
to the acre in Nebraska. 


The women teachers probably have as much 
to gain by ballots for women as have any group 
of women in the country. 


The re-election of Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
in San Francisco is cause for national rejoicing. 


Columbia University returns to football after 
ten years of “no football.” 
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TEACHERS NO LONGER DISTINCTIVE 


[Boston Evening Transcript.] 


During the recent meeting of the National 
Education Association at Oakland, Cal., Dr. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Education of 
Boston, spoke at length on the great American 
school-book, “the most perfect feature of 
American education.” The old school com- 
mitteeman found this one of the most inter- 
esting papers read during the sessions, and 
generally agrees with it. Dr. Winship over- 
looks one even more important element and 
greater imprcvement in American education— 
the great American teacher, and not the least 
remarkable improvement in that department 
is the general pulchritude and the personal en- 
chantment thereof by proper application of 
decorative apparel. 


It so happens that while I was on my vaca- 
tion, this summer, I met one of the teachers 
who for a time directed my mental manoeuvres 
when I was in primary school. Now that was 
many years ago; but to the best of my mem- 
ory she looked precisely the same those long 
years ago as she does today, prim, pleasant, 
plain and obviously a_ school-teacher. Yow 
knew them at a_ glance in those days, and, 
strange to sav, certain misguided artists are 
making pictures of that type today in the error 
that they are drawing schooi teachers. 

Women personally attractive 
rarely tawght school in those days. Of course 
they were mentally attractive, and all the boys 
and girls loved teacher; but perhaps that was 
policy, as perhaps it is today. I remember one 
handsome, young woman who came to take 
charge of the little red schoolhouse; she was 
what the boys nowadays would call a “peach” 
—we did not vse such language then; she was 
a fine looking girl; but she did not know any 
more about tcaching school than Bryan does 
about diplomacy. 

All this is changed; a dozen feminine school 
teachers nowadays look just the same as a 
dozen other good-looking, well-dressed 
women. I suspect that their cheerful manner 
is because they do not have to meet the diffi- 
cult problems their mothers used to have; 
schools are better classified, better arranged 
generally and easier to handle now, so they 
devote their time and talents to plain and 
fancy educaticn, which is much nerve 
racking than school teaching long ago. So 
they look well, dress well ard are happy, and 
being happy they radiate happiness among 
their pupils, ard the old objection to the first 
day of school has been largely eliminated by 
new methods and new styles. But the point 
of all this is that there is no longer a type of 
school ma’am; she is just a woman, safe, sane 
and faithful. 

Men? I don’t know much about them; 
but Ido know that there ought to be more 
of them in the public schools; 


they are strenger or more efficient than 


not 
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women, but because association with good, 
strong men is good for boys and girls, and 
will help them when they get out in the world, 
and have to meet men. Don’t you believe 
for a minute that women teachers make molly- 
coddles; they do nothing of the kind; but boys 
and girls shorld known men The type of 
men teacher in general also has changed; they 
are considered less for muscular development 
and more for intellectual attainments, although 
a good knowledge of general athletics is a 
valuable attribute, and the man who can go 
out and play ball with his boys will do much 
more to inspire good spirit and good work 
in general than the old-time teacher who used 
to seize the boy by the hair and lift him over 
the desk when the lad had fractured the rules 
of the school. 


In spite of the demand for new ideas in edu- 
cation, many of which are desirable, but are 
delayed because of the high cost of living and 
other incidents, the schools never were so 
well managed as they are today and never pro- 
duced better results. So long; see you next 
summer. 


BEAUTIFYING RURAL SCHOOL GROUNDS 


(Continued from page 319.) 


are seldom or never used by the rural school 
teacher and spend not one cent for flowers, 
shrubs, trees, vines, concrete walks, etc., to 
make unattractive school grounds attractive? 


The answer is not difficult to find. The agent 
demonstrates with more aggressive, convincing 
leadership than the rural school teacher and 
county superintendent. The agent knows what 
he wants and he knows the methods by which 
to get it. Tt has been my experience that a 
strong rural school teacher can get anything 
she wants. For her the necessary painting will 
be done, the seats and blackboards will be 
properly placed, the grounds will be graded, 
and every reasonable requirement will receive 
favorable consideration by the school officials 
in charge. 

The beautifying of rural school grounds is 
not an easy task for the average teacher. Her 
training has not fitted her to be an intelligent 
leader in this phase of school work. She has 
had no course in landscape gardening or in 
beautifying lawns. However true this may 
he, it does not excuse the teacher from work 
atong this line. Many books and pamphlets 
are published on this subject which are free or 
can be bought for a small price. 

It takes a person with some imagination to 
ant a tree, shrub or flower just in the place 
where it should grow. The school plant should 
impress one as a good picture does, and the 
planting should be done with this in mind. It 
takes some courage, too, to break away from 
the old custon of planting in straight lines.— 
Pennsylvania Farmer, 
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THE NATIONAL MORALITY CODES COMPETITION FOR 
A PRIZE OF $5,000. 


I want to explain to fellow educators how it hap- 
pened that a prize of $5,000 for the best code of mora!s 
suitable for use in the character education of 
children and youth was offered, and the utility of 
a “national morality codes competition.” 

A, prominent business man, informed by personal 
experience in public and industrial affairs, set his 
mind to work on the general problem of the nation’s 
welfare, and came to the conclusion that the moral 
education of children is the most important present 
need. Every plan for the improvement of national 
life rests for its carrying out on the character of 
the masses of the people and for most people per- 
sonal character is determined during childhood. If 
the nation can gain strength of personal character 
in the masses of her people, then her future is as- 
sured, and she will work out her own great destiny. 
This conclusion was reached in personal meditation. 
On making inquiry, he discovered that.the schools 
of the nation have no organized plan for getting re- 


A mother’s baby boy. He will be her comfort and pride 
in her old age unless he grows up weak in chafacter, a 
disgrace and sorrow. 


sults in character development, that homes are weak 
in their influence over children and that churches 
have little opportunity to inculcate moral ideals in 
children. To him there was’no use in praising the 
schools for the incidental character education they 
give, since the force exerted is not adequate to get 
sesults in accordance with the nation’s need. Any 
newspaper proves that. Nor was he satisfied to have 
the blame for not getting results passing around the 
school to church, to home, to community. As a 
“practical business man” he did not care for blam- 
ing and criticising, but wanted to do that which it 
seems necessary to do in order to get character as 
the product of childhood and youth. He found also 
that there was no active general interest in discover- 
ing ways and means for character education. 

In personal conversation, he told a friend of mine 
that he was thinking of offering a prize for the best 
code of morals for children, and explained why. In 
return, he was told that an effort was being made 
by an organized group of educators to develop moral 
education, and that experiments were being made 
with “visual instruction in morals.” This led to an 
introduction by letter, and a correspondence which 


brought to the National Institution for Moral In- 
struction an offer to carry through a national com- 
petition for a prize of $5,000, in order that intelligent 
public opinion might be formulated as to what moral 


Merchants, manufacturers, skilled worknen, professicsal pecple, 
fathers, citizens, in process of development; perhaps crooks, forgers, 
adulterers, traitors. Character education determines the product 


of school. 

ideas ought to be taught the children and youth of 
the nation, and also the promise of $2,500 for the ex- 
penses of the competition, A personal meeting was 
arranged, after inquiry as to the character of the 
Donor, at which the main principles of the compe- 
tition were decided upon, subject to a promise of co- 
operation from the executive committee of the Insti- 
tution. The plan as outlined was then placed be- 
fore Commissioner Claxton, one of the Institution’s 
directors, for approval, and his promise of co-opera- 
tion obtained. The members of the executive com- 
mittee welcomed the offer. It was decided that 
headquarters should be changed from Baltimore to 
Washington, D. C., as a more natural centre for 
such a competition, and that a local executive com- 
mittee should be organized to take charge of the un- 
dertaking, which resulted in the association of Com- 
missioner Claxton, Principal Small, Dean Ruediger, 
Miss Merrill and myself, acting as chairman, as the 
Washington executive committee of the Institution. 
The Donor has deposited the prize, $5,000, to the 
credit of the Institution, and is furnishing the treas- 
urer, Mr. Howard S. Reeside, funds for expenses as 
needed. 

The Donor wishes that the competition be above 
suspicion of any personal motive, and has compelled 
the withholding of his name. He has also designated 
that any income from the distribution of the mor- 
ality code books which will result from the compe- 
tition shall go to the treasury of the Institution, en- 
tirely out of his control, for research work as to 
the best method of inculcating the moral ideas im 
which intelligent public opinion believes. He has 
also promised to be an annual patron of the Insti- 
tution to the extent of $200 a year. There is to be 
no personal glory to the Donor, nor personal profits 
to any one. All expense funds and ali income from 
the sale of code books is to go for the development 
of character education in schools, which he believes 
to be the greatest need of the nation. : 

It was recognized early in the discussion of plans 
that an open competition would bring in ten thou: 
sand morality codes representing individualistic opin« 
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ions, having no broad basis in experience and no au- 
thority from public opinion. Modern life has be- 
come so complicated that an individual cannot un- 
derstand it inclusively. Many people have to con- 
tribute to a composite understanding in order that 
the broad basis in general experience which is es- 
sential to a morality code having authority may be 
secured. And of course the best of codes cannot 
have more than the authority of the inherent wis- 
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Churches in Christ, the Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
D. D., has promised the patronage of that all ine 
clusive Protestant body. It has been explained that 
this morality codes competition casts no slur on the 
Bible, but merely tries to get into good form for 
character education the wisdom of human experience 
which clergymen are constantly using in their ser- 
mons to children interpreting the “Golden Rule” and 


; the “Ten Commandments.” 
dom contained therein. In order to produce a reli- 


It seems likely that while obstructions may pre- 
. vent the advocates of religious education in public 
schools from realizing their ambitions, there will 
be nothing but general rejoicing if increased effect- 
iveness can be secured for the moral education 
given in schools, provided it is assumed that the 
children wil] be given religious education in their 


churches, and there get the religious foundation } 
for morality which to most people seems essential ‘ 
to character development. 


The deans of schools of education and principals 
of moral schools will be asked to get from their 
advanced students detailed statements of the moral 
ideas which they remember influenced them during 
childhood and youth. 

All consideration of methods of character 
instruction, thinking and training are ruled out of 
this competition and postponed for later study. 
The inquiry as to what moral ideas ought to be 
used in character education by any method is ’ 
mental, and one in which all can take an interest. 

Arrangements for the publication of the two mor- 
ality codes books, one for high schools and one for 
elementary schools, have not yet been made. All 
seventy codes will be published, so that school au- 
thorities can exercise indiVidual judgment in author- 
izing their use. The selling price will be made as 
low as possible, and universal distribution will be 


Athletes honorable, courteous, courageous; or cheats, jeering, flunkies. 
In adult work they will be according as character was molded in youth. 
able interpretation of intelligent public opinion it 
was determined that the competition should be be- 
tween seventy appointed state code writers, one at 
least in each state, and that these should be assisted 
in their code writing by letters of advice from thou- 
sands in various walks of life. The success of the 
undertaking depends, therefore, on the selection of 
the code writers and on the thoroughness with which 
letters of advice are gathered. 


arranged for. Perhaps several of the book compan- 1 

Among those who have accepted as 

state code writers are Vice-Provost 
Penniman of the University of Pennsyl- ‘ 


vania, President Mitchell of Delaware 
College, and Professor Forbes’ of 
Rochester University. These have been 
secured through nomination by State 
Commissioner Finley, State Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer, and State Superin- 
tendent Wagner, acting as ‘‘co-operating 
educators.” About half the state supér- 
intendents in the Nation have already 
agreed to act as co-operating educators 
for this undertaking. The work of secur- 
ing letters of advice from many people 
in each state will be carried on in the 
interest of the state code writers and 
under the patronage of one or more lead- 
ing educators in each state. 


About half Going to the circus. Some have no money to buy tickets. Some earn a ticket, some, 
of the states are already provided with beg in older life, some earn tneir way, others keep looking for something for nothing 
“patrons,” among them being Presidents Wheeler 
of California, Bryan of Indiana, Hibben of Princeton, 
Mezes of New York, Dabney of Ohio, Smith 
of Pennsylvania, Murlin of Boston, Pendleton of 
Wellesley, Currell of South Carolina, and Hutchins 


ies can be persuaded to co-operate with the Insti- 
tution in this publication and distribution. 

The utility of this National Morality Codes Com- 
petition is that it will accomplish a thorough study 
of intelligent public opinion as to what moral ideas 
o michigan. The Grcctemmte of the institution will ought to be inculcated in American children and 
aid in every way possible. : youth, and make the results available for all teach- 

Clergymen of all denominations are to be asked nega parents. 
to contribute their letters of advice. A special in- j . 
vitation will be issued to the priests of the Catholic It is intended that the competition be started on 
Church, because they have been giving persqmal at- November 1, to run for one year, and that the names 
tention to the education of parish children in the of all co-operating educators, patrons and code writ- 
“natural virtues,” and have a valuable experience. ers be announced at that time. It is hoped that the 
The general secretary of the Federal Council of hearty co-operation of all will be given this research 
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under the $5,000 banner. Letters of advice will be 
needed by each state code writer from the older 
teachers stating what moral ideas their experience 
with children indicates should be included in the 
morality codes. If you want to help, find out who 
your state code writer is, and write a letter of ad- 
vice, 
Milton Fairchild. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


A WAY OUT 

The fate of the Half-Mill Tax Bill at the hands 
of the Massachusetts General Court of 1915 left little 
doubt that the injustice arising from the unequal 
school burden in Massachusetts will not be remedied 
by any plan of direct taxation of the rich town for 
the benefit of the poor community. After a persist- 
ent effort lasting more than two decades, no progress 
has been made, while the problem has grown steadily 
more difficult. Industrial cities and towns that have 
contributed heavily to the wealth of the manufactur- 
ers and business men have in too many cases been 
left to bear their burdens while those they have 
benefited have assembled in small towns where the 
tax rate was low for the sole purpose of dodging 
taxes. Thus the town of Orleans, with a tax rate 
of $3.00 a thousand dollars valuation is a haven for 
the wealthy. 

This form of segregation has gone on until the as- 
sessed valuation per pupil varies from $33,000 in 
Brookline to less than $3,000 in a town like Adams. 
While Dover is able to expend $90 per pupil on a 
school tax rate of less than two dollars a thousand 
to educate 128 children, Saugus is obliged to pay a 
tax of $7.59 a thousand to secure $26.38 for the edu- 
cation of each of her 1,950 children. 

Nothwithstanding this wide variation in school 
burden and school privileges, new laws have been 
enacted from year to year providing additional school 
requirements without making any provision for meet- 
ing these requirements. A high school must be 
maintained of a minimum grade of efficiency, there 
must be a school superintendent, an attendance offi- 
cer, a medical inspector, evening school for the illiter- 
ate; the town must pay one-half the tuition fixed by 
the trades school which a boy or girl may choose to 
attend, all this without any assistance, but empha- 
sizing the fact that the process of education is a 
function of the state rather than of the local com- 
munity. 

There are many indications of a tendency to cen- 
tralize school administration and school authority in 
the State Board of Education. The control of state- 
aided elementary, high and vocational schools is in 
the hands of the Board with beneficial results. A re- 
cent decision to make the admission of high school 
graduates to normal schools depend upon the num- 
ber and qualifications of teachers employed in the 
high school is a long step towards state control. A 
comparison of the school expenditures of a town in 
1899 with those of 1914 shows that about one-half 
the increase is measured by the cost of maintaining 
the high school. At the present time the state au- 
thorities administer the vocational schools with the 
aid of a local advisory board and assume two-thirds 
of the cost of instruction. This plan seems to be 
working out in a satisfactory manner, and serves 
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to enhance rather than detract from the efficiency of 
the schools. Why not extend it to the high school 
of any town so voting? This would call for a larger 
state tax and compel the tax dodger to bear a 
greater part of his just share in the process of edu- 
cation. It would greatly relieve the city or town 
asking for such relief and bring about a greater uni- 
formity in the work of the high schools. On the other 
hand it would give each city or town an opportunity 
to choose between local control and the whole school 
burden or state administration of the high school 
through local agencies with the state assuming two- 
thirds of the cost of instruction in the high school. 
With such a plan there could be no feeling that the 
rich town is called upon to help educate the children 
of the poor town, for any town or city so voting 
could adopt the plan and so receive state aid. 
Ernest P. Carr, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


HOW PERSONAL TOUCH CAN HELP 
Editor Journal of Education, 

Dear Sir :Let me call to the attention of your readersa 
thought which should be helpful and which I under- 
stand is new and that is the distinctly educative, help- 
ful, and sympathetic value in bringing our leading 
business and professional men in all walks of life in 
personal touch with young men in our schools, after 
they have reached a certain age. 

Why can not it be arranged, and this without any 
burden on the time of any one man, to have men 
who have made good in the various walks of life 
and who are known for their integrity and sympathy 
to make addresses periodically in our public schools, 
outlining in their talks what is necessary in order 
that young men would have the best success in life, 
and what is necessary for young men to avoid if they 
would preserve their character strong and pure. 

Here are men who have made good, ready to tell 
young men, whom, we hope, are anxious to make good, 
what they must do to accomplish their ambition. 

Would it not arouse a closer bond of union between 
the young men and the older men for the mutual 
benefit of both, but especially the former? 

The same line of thought holds good with relation 
to girls who could with so much advantage to them- 
selves be addressed from time to time by prominent 
women in every town and what a broadening effect it 
would have on the women who make the addresses. 

Imagine Miss Jane Addams addressing a hall full 
of young women from sixteen to twenty, what new 
impulses and ambitions she could develop in their 
minds. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. Hamilton. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


E. A. G., Pe:nsylvania: I have found no paper 
which is so directly helpful as the Journal of 
Education. 


J. L. R., Nebraska: The Journal of Education 
is a constant itspiration and one of my greatest 
helps. I can congratulate the editor on his ever- 
widening vision, and I rejoice that this nation has 
such a friend to children and to progress. 


Every immigrant under forty-four should learn to read and write. 


— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph. D. University of 
Pennsylvania. New York; The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 450 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Graves has adequately met a clearly defined need 
of the school of education, and of all professionally 
studious teachers. He has not tried to make a book for 
the teacher of children to study for pointers, methods, 
devices, or tricks. 

He has succeeded in making a really great book for 
all students of education whether in college class or in 
the school room. There is within these pages all that 
any one will care to know of the evolution of education 
unless he cares to revel an unimportant by-paths. 
Only one-tenth of the book is devoted to education of 
ancient times; a trifle more is given to education in the 
middle ages; nearly one-half the book treats directly 
or indirectly of American education. 

It is a student’s book but not necessarily a class room 
book. It is admirably adapted for teaching but no less 
adapted to learning without tteaching. 

Dr. Graves, has broken loose from all traditional edu- 
cational history writing both in scope and style, greatly 
to the advantage of the scope and style of his book. 

No feature of the book is more unique or attractive 
than is the illustrative phase. The fifty-seven plates and 
pictures make a suggestive demonstration of educational 
evolution of themselves. 

Any teacher will enjoy every chapter. No teacher 
aspiring to a professional equipment can afford not to 
know as much of education, ancient, mediaeval, modern 
and Ameriéan as is here given and one needs no more 
unless he chooses to specialize in the history of 
education. 


THE PORTLAND SURVEY. A textbook on City 
School Administration Based on a Concrete Study. 
By Ellwood P. Cubberiey Ph.D., assisted by Fletcher 
B. Dresslar, Edward C. Elliott, J. H. Francis, Frank 
E. Spaulding, Lewis M. Terman, William R. Tanner. 
School Efficiency Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: The World Book Company. Cloth, 441 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
The School Efficiency Series has developed into one 

oi the best series of statdard studies in modern edu- 

cation that has appeared. This is the twelfth volume in 
the series. The others are: Problems in Elementary 

School Administration, by F. P. Bachman; High 

School Organization, by F. W. Ballou; Standards in 

Arithmetic, by S. A. Courtis; High School Courses of 

Study, by C. O. Davis; City School Supervision; A 

Constructive Study, by E. C. Elliott; School Train- 

ing of Defective Children, by H. H. Goddard; School 

Efficiency; A Constructive Study, by P. H. Hanus; 

Elementary School Standards: Insruction, Course of 

Study, Supervision, by M. McMurry; How New 

York City Administers Its Schools: A Constructive 

Study, by E. C. Moore; Education for Industrial 

Workers, by H. Schneider; Commercial Education in 

Public Secondary Schools, by F. V. Thompson. 

In some important regards this is the most valuable 
volumes of the series. It is by far the most valuable 
of any one volume because it is the only volume that 
covers practically the entire school field. 

It is really a text book on city school administration 
based on a concrete study of a given city. It would 
not be easy to group six of the younger men in school 
work who have as vital equipment for such a study, 
and certainly no one man has demonstrated greater 
poise in studying school conditions or greater skill 
in putting his conclusion intelligently and attractively. 
This is one of the books of the day that should be 
in every progressive teachers’ library. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES ARRANGED TO 
ACCOMPANY “FIRST COURSE IN CHEMIS- 
By William McPherson and_ William 
Edwards Henderson, Ohio State University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago; Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume contains 101° laboratory exercises in 

elementary chemistry to accompany McPherson and 

Henderson’s “First Course in Chemistry.” All the 
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experiments described can be performed with simple 
apparatus and inexpensive materials, and will give the 
student a real insight into the principles of chemistry 
as well as into the applications of the science. 
Among the practical applications which the exercises 
suggest may be mentioned a study of textile fibers, 
the action of preservatives, tests for fats and proteins, 
the preparation and properties of soap, the prepara- 
tion of bleaching powders, analysis of baking powders, 
the purification of water, and the removal of stains. 

An appendix contains detailed information as to the 
apparatus and the materials required for performing 
the experiments and suggestions as to methods of 
securing apparatus and materials. 


READINGS FROM LITERATURE. Edited by 
Reuben Post Halleck, author of “History of 
American Literature,” etc., and Elizabeth Graeme 
Barbour of Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 
New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 320 pp. Price, &5 cents. 
In ithis admirable book, designed to give a large 

glimpse at literature, and to supplement work in 
composition and rhetoric, there are sixty-seven prose 
and poetical selections from English and American 
authors, both from modern and classic writings. The 
selections are happily made, and are apparently such 
as the student will delight in, and at the same time 
find that they are broadening his vocabulary and 
aiding his powers of expression. Valuable sugges- 
tions are given as to the writing of a short story, 
outlining a plot, revealing characters, writing dia- 
logues, letters ahd speeches, preparing a scenario for 
a moving picture and other literary accomplishments. 
Exercises in spelling, though brief, are invaluable. 
Various other books, either by the same author or 
similar im their make-up, are suggested for supple- 
mentary reading, and are decidedly helpful. Pretty 
little illustrations ornament the text. No work of its 
kind that we have seen covers a wider range, or is 
better arranged to stimulate any personal ability the 
student may have in producing or mastering literature, 
while the unity of editor and publisher is manifest 
on every page. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; INTERMEDIATE BOOK. 
By Florian -Cajori. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. 12 mo. Clot. 299 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
The author of this book is also author of a primary 

arithmetic, which met with much favor. And _ this 
intermediate work seems sure of equal favor, as it 
deserves it. The aim throughout is to render the 
subject of the use of numbers attractive to the pupils 
of the grades, without the loss of serious interest. An 
excellent feature is the copious selection of problems 
that bear on the practical life of the present day, and 
this book stimulates and secures the pupils’ interest. 
The teaching of arithmetic is greatly simplified, so as 
to secure economy of effort. The ground between 
wotation and numeration and positive and negative 
numbers is thoroughly covered, while tables and tests 
seal up the volume. It appears to be a work that is 
sure to meet the approbation of instructors in arith- 
metic, as well as to be of decided value to pupils in 
such a course. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION. By Percy H. 
Boynton, associate-protessor of English, University 
of Chicago. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
12 mo. Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It is not mucin beyond twenty-five years that courses 
in English composition have been required in college. 
But now not only is such a study deemed justifiable; it 
is also necessary, that the student may be able in some 
really intelligible manner to convey his thoughts to others 
about those subjects with which his studies have made 
him familiar. In this work we have not only one 
among many, but one of the best expositions on 
English composition that we have seen. The entire 
ground seemed to have been covered, embracing the 
choice of theme, the maintenance of interest, the aim at 
clearness, beauty in diction, definiteness in argumenta- 
tion, clarity in description and narration, acuteness and 
fairness in criticism, and many other cognate themes,— 
the whole making a work of supreme value to the 
student, in pointing out,the way in which he may become 
something of a master in the communication of his 
ideas. 
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THE HEALEY SYSTEM OF FREE ARM MOVE- 
MENT IN WRITING. By Horace G. Healey of 
the Department of Writing, High School of 
Commerce, New York. New fork: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Paper. 96 pp. Price, 36 
cents. 

_ It is a pleasure to see a work of this nature, because 

at betokens a possible bettenment in penmanship. And 

such an improvement is desirable. The average of 
penmanship is much below par, and this fact makes 

Mr. Healey’s work broadly welcome. His sugges- 

tions come out of a large experience. And one of 

these is that the adolescent age is the time when 
penmanship should be taught, with the possibility of 

ats becoming a grace instead of a blemish. “It is a 

very difficult matter to train the muscles when they 

are once set” is one of his eminently sane conclusions. 

So this system of his embraces three particulars:— 

41) position; (2) movement; (3) form, each of which 

he illustrates by many exercises. Yet he seems to 

think more of legibility than of ornamentation, if one 
may judge from his examples, hundreds of which 
he gives in his admirable copies. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 
1861. By Carter G. Woodson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 454 pp. Price, $2.00, 
net. 

Dr. Woodson in this work gives us a new bit of 
history about the colored race in America. It is not 
a study of recent educational problems among that 
race, but rather treats of the persistent strivings of 
negroes before the war, who were anxious to be en- 
lightened. “What they accomplished in these efforts 
is all but marvellous,” so our author declares. There 
were schools and even academies for them in several 
cities—notably Baltimore and Washington, and the 
colored people eagerly availed themselves of their 
opportunities. New Jersey and Connecticut were not 
disinclined to help in their tuition, though their kindly 
attempts were frustrated by those who might natur- 
ally be supposed to aid so worthy an intention. The 
author has given incredible patience to inform him- 
self on his subject, and his contribution to it in this 
valuable treatise is an important chapter in negro 
history in America. 


OUR LITTLE MACEDONIAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Boston: The Page 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 106 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

Our Macedonian Cousin is the sixth volume of “The 
Little Cousins of Long Ago Series” now ready. This 
series’ predecessor. “The Little Cousin Series” is widely 
used, as an excellent way of presenting for children in 
popular form reliable information about life in foreign 
lands. This new series in the same excellent way pre- 
sents the story of life among peoples of earlier periods 
than the present unfortunate one. The author has not 
attempted to write history in her story of “Our Little 
Macedonian Cousin.” She has simply sketched a back- 
ground of Macedonian lights and shadows, trusting that 
when the young readers later begin their study of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, the details of literal history 
may—against this background—stand out with greater 
reality. The typical life of a Macedonian boy attached 
to the court of Philip is portrayed. 

‘THE ADVENTURES OF CHATTERER THE RED 
SQUIRREL. By Thornton W. Burgess. With II- 
lustrations by Harrison Cady, “Bed Time Stories” Series. 
The Adventures of Sammy Jay. By same author and 
Illustrator. Both for boys and girls from four to 
twelve. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 
50 cents each. 

Mr. Burgess has discovered a style of thought and ex- 
Pression which fascinates all little people and at the same 
time gives clear interpretation of the habits, temper- 
aments, and temper of animals. These two books give 
a better view of the squirrel life and habits, and of the 
blue jays’ disposition than a child is likely to get in any 
other way. Because Thornton W. Burgess is so inter- 
esting to children we are in danger of forgetting that he 
is at the same time a very skillful teacher. 


PRACTICAL LAUNDRY WORK FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. By Louise Wetenhall, London, England, 
with Illustrations by Ethel R. Hambridge, London, 
and a Foreword by Mrs. Burgwin. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 
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We give as our notice of this book, some of the 

opinions of Mrs. E. M. Burgwin, who is an expert on 
this subject. She says: 
_ “If we turn to the chapters on “Sorting” and “Fold- 
ing” (the latter a particularly well-written and care- 
fully illustrated section), we find all the necessary in- 
formation so clearly and concisely put that both the 
trade expert (to whom the book will be especially in- 
valuable) and the “Domestic Subjects’ Instructress” 
cannot fail to do and to teach the work most thor- 
oughly. From the very clear and telling drawings the 
teacher can readily illustrate her lesson upon the 
blackboard with sketches and diagrams which pro- 
vide an ever helpful aid towards securing the inter- 
est of the pupils. The book shows a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject, and I wish it every 
success. 


— 


THE CARE OF THE TEETH. By Charles A. Brack- 
ett, Professor of Dental Pathology, Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Cloth. 63 pp. 

“The Care of the Teeth” is one of the small books 
making what promises to be a series of unusual value 
and popularity, “Harvard Health Talks.” Presenting 
the substance of some of the public lectures delivered 
at the Harvard Medical School, the series makes 
available in easily accessible form for people every- 
where what Boston people have had for some time 
from the Harvard Graduate school, modern and 
authoritative information on medical subjects of gen- 
eral importance. Other books in the series at pres- 
ent are “The Care and Feeding of Children,” “Pre- 
servatives and Other Chemicals in Foods,” “The Care 
of the Skin,” “The Care of the Sickroom.” “The Care 
of the Teeth” is on as vital a subject as any, and will 
well repay any who may read it or use it with classes. 


oro 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Laboratory Exercises."” By W McPherson and W. &. Hender- 
s»n. Price, t0c.—“Laboratory Maoual of Horticulture.” By G. W. 
Hood. Price, $1.00.—“Selected Songs From the Intermediate Song 
Reader(New Eaucational Music Course.)” By Jcmes M. McLaugh- 
lin. Price, 30c.—*Exercises in French Comporit-on.” By M. §. 
Bruce. Price, 35c.—“Alarcon’s Novelas Cortas’” Edited By W. F. 
Giese. Price, 75c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Experimenta: Plant Physiology.’ By Lucy E. Cox. Price, 
—'‘Pre-R-fermation Scholars in Sc: tland in the \Vith Century.” 
By W. F. Leith. Price, $2.50.—“Elementary Algebra.” By Cajoriand 
Odell.—“Soilstheir Properties and Management.’ By Lyon, Fippen 
and Buckman.—*‘Svils, and Plant Life.’” By Cunningham and Lar- 
calot.—‘Practical Zoo:ogy.’” By R. W. Hegner. New York: The 
Macmi'lan Co. 

‘‘Horse Sense.’ By Walt Mason. Price, $1.25. Chicago; A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

‘**Mother West Wind ‘Why’ Stories.’ By T. W. Burgess. Price 
$1.00.—“ Adventures of Mollie, Waddy and Tony. Ky Pau! Waitt. 
Price, 50c.—*Rivals for America.”” By Francis Parkman. Price, 
60c. Boston: Little Brown & Co. : 

“Geometrical Drawing.” By F.Schraidt. San Francisco: Whit- 
aker and Ray Wiggin Co 

“The Portland Survey”. By E. P. Cbuberley. Price, $1.5, 
—‘*Problems in Elementary choo] Administration.’’ By F. P. Bach- 
map. Frice, $1.50. Yonkers, New York: World Bouk Co. 

“Effective Public Speaking.” By F.B. Robinson. Chicago: 
La Salle Extension University. 

“Schiller’s William Tell.” Edited By A. H. Palmer. —"Easy 
French Reading.’”’ By V. E. Francois. Price, 70c. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Unrest.” By W.R. Parr. Price, $1.25. Boston: Richard G 
Badger. 

“Familiar Letters.’’ Chosen and Edited By Edwin Greenlaw. 
Price, 40c. New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

‘“‘Econonic Aspects of the War,.”’ By E. J. Clapp. Price, $1.50. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Writing an Advertisement.” I'y S. R. Hall. Price, 
Means and Methods of Agricultural Education.”” By A. H. Leake 
Price, $2.0)—"‘The 8S ory of a Thousand-Year Pine ard Other 
Tales of Wild Life.” By E A. Mills. Price, 25c.—‘‘The Training 
for Effective Life.”” By C. W. Eivt. Price, 35¢c.—‘Civics for New 
American:.’* By Mabel Hill and Philip Davis. Price, 80c — ‘The 
Parlor Car and the Sleeping Car.” By W.D. Howells. Price, 15c. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffl n & Co. 

“Isabel of Castile.”” By H. L. Plunket. Price, $250.—‘‘An Art 
Philosopher’s Cabinet.’ Py G. L. Raymond. Edited By M. M. 
Miller.—‘ Short Taiks with Younys Mothers.’”” By C. C. Kerley. 
Price, $1™.—“The Aimsand Defe ts of College Education."’ By F. 
P. Boswell. Price, 8¢.—“The Happy Phrase Completed.” By F. 
H. Carr. Price, $1.00.—The Stoic Phi osophy.’’ By G. Murry. 
Price, 75c.—"P »pular Sto ies of Ancient Egypt.’’ By G. Maspero. 
Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

‘“*“Wechanical Drawings and Practical Drafting,” By C. H. SamP- 
son Springfield Mass.: Milton Bradley Cv. 

“Character Through Recreation.”” By H. P. Young. Price, 75c. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday Schoo! Union. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school wo 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


rk or school administration 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


7-8: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association. Marquette, Mich. J. 
E. Lautner, Marquette, secretary. 


6-8: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 


8: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield. Superintendent 
Chester D. Stiles, Deerfield, pre- 
siding officer. 


6: Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene, in joint meeting with the 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


6-9: American Peace Congress, San 
Francisco. 


9-14: National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Seattle, Wash. 


15: Massachusetts 
Association. Worcester. Superin- 
tendent Clarence H. Dempsey, 
Haverhill, secretary. 


14-16: Protestant Association of 
Teachers for the Province of 
Quebec, Westmont, Que. 


15-16: New Jersey tate Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 


Superintendents’ 


ville, secretary. 
16. Massachusetts Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. Annual meeting and 


luncheon. Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge. Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. 
Vernon street, Reading, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 


Teachers’ Associations. Oakland, 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor, C. F. Brown 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

18-20; New York State Council of 
School Superintendents, Ithaca. 
21-22: University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 
22: Connecticut, State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Sessions at Danbury, New 
London, New Haven and Hartford. 


88-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 


angor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


22-93 : New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 


28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 


Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 


29: Hampden (Mass.) County Teach- 
ers’ Association. Springfield. 

29: Berkshire County, Mass., 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 


29: Hampshire County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 
ton High School. 


29: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
tre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 

29: Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 


29: Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec y. 

NOVEMBER. 

4-6: California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. San Diego. Su- 
perintendent C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
president. 

«6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill; secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

9-12: Kent and  Susse Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 

10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware. Institute, Wiliminton, Del. 

11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

22-24; New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

22-24: Montamua State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermllion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 


mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 

26-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, IIl. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 


25-27: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill, James 


Fleming Hosic, 28th St. and Stew- 
art Avenue, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 


27-29: New Jersey State 
Association, Atlantic City. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


Teachers” 


H. j. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Teachers” 
Federation, embracing fifty-seven as- 
sociations with 8800 members, will be 
held Saturday, October 16, at River- 
bank Court, Cambridge. There wil? 
be a social hour beginning at 11 a. m., 
luncheon at 12, following which the 
annual business meeting will be held. 
Hon .Robert E. Luce of the State 
Retirement Board and State Superin- 
tendent, Henry C. Morrison of New 
Hampshire, are the invited guests. 
Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. Vernon 
street, Reading, is the secretary of 
the organization. 

ATHOL. Earl H. Blanchard of 
Mittineague has succeeded Hugo 
Karlson as principal of New Salem 
Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. Following is the 
schedule of institutes in New Hamp- 
shire during the next three months: 

Center Harbor, Sunapee, North 
Weare, October 8; Conway, Sanborn- 
ville, October 15; Canaan, Campton, 
October 29; Hooksett, Springfield, 
November 5; Northwood, Plaistow, 
November 12: Richmond, November 
19; Milford, December 3. 


VERMONT. 

NORTHFIELD. The Boston Nor- 
wich Alumni Association has pre- 
sented to the university a handsome 
$200 bronze trophy which is to be put 
in perpetual competition for marks- 
manship between the four companies 
of the Northfield, Vt, institution. 

The piece chosen for the trophy is 
Madrassi’s “Defense of His Country,” 
a sculpture nearly three feet in 
height, which presents the figure of 
a man, holding aloft a dagger, the 
primitive weapon, and striding for- 
ward to conquest over the pieces of a 
ruined cannon. The trophy is of 
solid: bronze with a greenish tinge, 
mounted on a green marble base. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CAMDEN. An eight-hour workday 
with the same wages they now 
receive for nine hours was announced 
last week by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company for its 7,500 em- 
ployes. The action was voluntary on 
the part of the company, the men 
having made no demands for shorter 
hours. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA, 


OKLAHOMA CITY. One of the 
movements started by State Superin- 
tendent Robert H. Wilson during 
the past summer was the organiza- 
tion of the Oklahoma Rural School 
Improvement Commission. The 
main purpose of this organization, 
of course, is, as its name implies, 
the improvement of rural school 
conditions in Oklahoma. The immedi- 
ate work to which’ the commission 
will bend its energies is the abolion 
of illiteracy in the state. This will 
be attempted through the organiza- 
tion of “moonlight schools,” such 
as were inaugurated by Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart in Kentucky several 
years ago, and which have put that 
state away ahead of what it was when 
the schools began, in the rank of 
literate states. 

The chairman of the commission is 
Prof. Moses L. Wood of the Central 
State Normal at Edmond. The other 
members are; Hon. Robert H. 
Wilson and Professors J. R,. Barton 
of Tahlequah, A. L. Fenton of Ada, 
W. T. Dodson of Durant, L. 
Stevens of Weatherford, and E. A. 
Herod of Alva. 

The commission is now at work 
on a state-wide program for the 
abolition of illiteracy. 


FLORIDA. 


TALLAHASEE. By an __ over- 
whelming majority the people of 
Dade county and Miami voted in 
favor of compulsory education, an 
election having been held under the 
provisions of the local option law en- 
acted at the last legislative session, 
and set an excellent example for 
every other county in Florida. 

The people of St. Petersburg have 
signed petitions calling for a similar 
election in Pinellas county, and there 
is no doubt that the vote will be 
overwhelmingly favorable when the 
election is held. The question is also 


’ being agitated in other counties. 


CENTRAL STATBS. 


IOWA. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS. The immense 


exhibition of Summer work done by 
Council Bluffs school children, held 
here last week, was said by many to 
have been the best in either Iowa or 
Nebraska this Fall. For one prize, 
for instance, in hemming napkins, 
1,600 girls competed; and their work 
was of such a high grade that prize 
awarding was ticklish business. The 
first prize place was declared a tie. 
The all around nature of exhibits re- 
minded one of a good old county fair, 
and parents and children took as 
much interest as patrons ever took in 
a county fair. 

INDIANOLA._ This city has a 
population of 3,476, and it enrolls in 
the high school 171 boys and 219 girls, 
a total of 390, and all are strictly 
high school pupils, accredited by 
North Central Association. There 
are 122 tuition pupils paying $49.50 

each per year. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. Dr. F. J. Kelly, Direc- 
tor of the Training School of the 
Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, has been appointed Dean of the 
School of Education of the Univ ersity 
of Kansas. He will retain both po- 
sitions for the present. As Director 
of the Training School at the Em- 
poria Normal, Dr. Kelly has become 
well known in educational circles for 
his Silent Reading Tests. Forty 
schools of Kansas cooperated i in mak- 
ing these tests while nineteen city 
schools have already used _ them. 
Orders for schools outside the state 
for this fall include Detroit, New 
York, and other important cities, Dr. 
Kelly’s chief work has been in stand- 
ardizing grades. His book on the 
subject, The Teachers’ Marks, Their 
Variability and Standardization, was 


sterbrook 


School Pens 4 


As scholars write 
in their school days 
they'll write during 
the rest of their 
lives. It’s import- 
ant to have Ester- 
brook Pens while 
they are learning. 


FREE 


Complete assortment of 


school pens, 
trated booklet. 


Also illus- 


Write Today 
Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


New York, 


..Camden, N.J. 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 

HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 

Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 

MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 

jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 

large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual and physical training work from First Grade 


(INCORPORATED) 


through High School. One year's work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong facul- 
- - ty, beautiful location, adequate equipment in all departments. 
We also qualify for teaching Industrial Arts. 


The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Field offers great opportunities and 


worked out largely as his doctor's 
thesis. This has become a reference 
book in practically all of the col- 
leges of education in the United 
States. 

Dr. Kelly was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska in 1902, and 
took his doctorate at Columbia in 
1914. During the years 1902 to ’08 
he held positions of various types in 
the public schools of South Dakota. 
From 1908 to 1912 he was Director of 
the Normal Training School at 
Spearfish, S. Dak. At Lead, S. Dak., 
he inaugurated six-year high school 
plan in the state. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. Four unusually 
fine manuals have been isued by the 
State Department of Education and 
have been widely distributed,—The 
Elementary State Course of Study, 
History of Education in Kentucky, 
Kentucky Arbor and Bird Day, and 
Kentucky Official Manual and Educa- 
tional Directory. 

The school history was compiled 
by State Supervisors T. J. Coates and 
F. C. Button. Mr. Coates wrote the 
history of the State schools and Mr. 
Button that of the church schools. 
The book also contains a biography 
and photograph of every State Super- 
intendent, extracts from all their 
reports, synopses of all laws passed 
during their administrations and 
reports of all county superintendents 
in brief. 

The “Kentucky Official Manual and 
Educational Directory” contains, also, 
a treatise on civil government as 
administered in Kentucky. 

LOUISVILLE. In a joint meet- 
ing of educators from all parts of the 
State, and members of a_ sub- 
committeé appointed by the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Louisville 
Commercial Club, the form of an act 
to be introduced at the next session 
of the Legislature, designed to make 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction eligible to succeed him- 
self in office, was practically decided 
upon. 

John B. McFerran presided at the 
conference. Others who were pres- 
ent were McHenry’ Rhoads, of 
Lexington, Henry S. Barker, of 
Lexington, president of State Univer- 
sity; H. H. Cherry, of Bowling 


ARL.O 


A reader tor upper second and regular third grades, by BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB, 
authors of the Busy Buildex’s Book, Around the Year with Father Time, and many 


plays and stories for children. 


We knew when we published Arlo that we were making an unusual contri- 
bution to the reading material for the third grade. We did not then realize the 
wonderful appeal this story would have for readers of all classes. 


A lady in a New Hampshire hotel saw the book and ordered one, The 
next day two more orders came. Two days later an order came for five copies 


from this same hotel. 


Have you had .n opportunity to read Arlo ? 


better books for children.’’—Fall River Globe. 


“A marked step in the morement toward 


206 pages, thirty-five cents net, to school officials only. 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass 


Clubs 


WASHBURN «= 50s. 


Ma ndolins 
Op # and Guitars, at Club Prices 

9 Have been the leaders for 
fifty years. Booklet and 
full information free re- 
garding the Leland 7-Part 
Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organiza- 
tions. A Glee Club is prac- 

tically a necessity to every 
live school. Can be made self-support- 
ing. It greatly increases the interest 
of all pupils, 


Write today. Weshburns are sold by 
leading music dealers everywhere. 


Lyon & Healy sr. Chicago 


DEBATE OUTLINES 


says, orations, and special articles 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


$2.00 EXTRA PER DAY FOR TEACHERS 
writing advertisements, Our Complete 
Course of 18 lessons will teach you how. 
Four Text Books prepaid only $1.00, 
Particulars free, Prin. W. C. Moore, 
New Egypt, N. J. 


TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge. 
water, Mass. For both gex. 
For catalogue, address the Prineipe 
a. C, Boyden. M. A. 


Greeen, president of Western Normal 
School; T. R. Coates, of Frankfort; 
J. G. Crabbe, of Richmond; John E. 
Calfee, of Berea; R. L. McFarland, 
of Owensboro; H. H. Brock, of Rich- 
mond, and E. O. Holland, James 
Speed, John M. Atherton, John M. 
Scott, W. W. Thum, R. E. Williams 
and T. W. Vinson, of Louisville. 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. Dr. Martin Luther 
d’Ooge, professor of Greek at the 
University of Michigan from 1867 
to 1912, and the author of widely used 
text books, died suddenly of heart 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Mc esachusetts. Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of thy 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


failure in this city recently. He was 
one of the eminent scholars of the 
University. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. What will undoubt- 
edly prove to be the biggest year in 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Wew York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washin D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Dougias Bldg. 
— Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. — 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


e history of the Northern Normal 
od industrial School opened with 
a@ record breaking enrollment. The 
enrollment of students in the upper 
departments at the end of the first 
week is seventy-eight more this year 
than at the end of the first week of 
the 1914-15 school year. Last years 
enrollment was ahead of all previous 
records. 


Professor A. H. Seymour, cor- 
responding secretary of the South 
Dakota Educational Association, re- 
cently requested the county superin- 
tendents in this state to return 
estimates as to the number of teach- 
ers from their counties expecting to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
Association which is to be held in 
Aberdeen on November 22, 23 and 
94. The returns are but half in as 
yet, but the estimates from those 
counties thus far reporting total at 
1,100. This practically assures an 
attendance of 2,000 and more teach- 
ers at the meeting. Many of the larger 
counties have not yet reported. 
Some of the counties reporting large 
delegations are: Clark, 50; Corson, 
50; Davison, 60; Day, 135; Deuel, 30; 
Douglas, 40; Grant, 75; Hutchinson, 
50; Lincoln, 30; Meade, 25 ; Miner, 
90; Sanborn, 50; Spink, 125; Stanley, 
20: Yankton, 50. 

The extension department of the 
Northern Normal has just issued an 
announcement of its free helps to 
the teachers of the State. The helps 
include review outlines, test questions, 
and other circulars to assist teachers 
working toward higher certification ; 
seventh and eighth grade _ helps; 
Thompson’s Essentials in small quan- 
tities (at cost); number awards, and 
other helps. Service in the line of 
physical and mental efficiency _ tests 
for pupils is also offered to the teach- 
ers. 


WISCONSIN. 


RIVER FALLS. The normal 
school opens with an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. over last year 
which was much greater than that of 
any previous year. The 570 at the 
opening means at least 700 for the 
year. The capacity of the plant was 
doubled about a year ago and the 
plant is more crowded than it was 
two years ago with half the present 
equipment. 

OCONOMOWOC. All the pupils 
who were promoted from the eighth 
grade to the high school, last June, 
are enrolled in the high school with 
but one exception, and that pupil 
whose home is at Nashotah, is 
attending St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, at Delafield. That is a 100 per 
cent. class for higher education. It 
is the result of efforts made last 
year *> decrease the number of with- 


drawals from the city schools after 
promotion from the eighth grade. 
Superintendent A. L. Halverson 
gave several talks during the year 
to pupils in the graded and high 
school departments on (1) The Value 
of High School Education and (2) 
The Choice of a Vocation. These 
subjects were also discussed when in 
conference with the parents of the 
dupils. The Board of Education and 
the general public have praised the 
improved conditions. 

During the summer vacation the 
three-ward-school playgrounds have 
been equipped with playground 
apparatus consisting of swings, see- 
saws and giant stride. A court 
for tennis and basket ball has been 
provided. 

Three victrolas have been pur- 
chased for the city schools. Music 
appreciation periods are conducted 
in all departments, grades and high 
school. The regular work of the 
music supervisor is emphasized and 
supplemented by a study of the lives 
and works of the best composers. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Night classes 
at the Dunwoody school will begin 
Oct. 4 and already 250 men and boys 
have registered, the number in the 
industrial classes of the night high 
school, conducted in previous years 
by the public schools. 

The Dunwoody night classes will 
be different from any night schools 
heretofore conducted in Minneapo- 
liss Only men and boys who either 
are apprentices or journeymen in a 
trade will be admitted and the 
work will be on a unit basis. <A 
pupil may take from 5 to 50 les- 
sons. He imay ascertain when the 
particular kind of instruction he 
desires will begin, and he may at- 
tend classes so long as the instruc- 
tion he wishes continues. A cer- 
tificate will be issued on satisfactory 
completion of any unit. 

The night classes will continue 
until April 7 and each class will meet 
from 7.30 to 9.30, ‘two nights each 
week. There are 23 courses at the 
Dunwoody school and_ instructors 
are to have practical knowledge of 
trades taught. Following are the 
trades in which instruction is 
offered: 

Machinist, awto construction, elec- 
trical, printing, press, cabinet and 
mill room, architectural drafting, 
mechanical and machine drafting, 
carpentry and mill room, brick lay- 
ing, painting, plastering, plumbing, 
steamfitting, stone cutting, sheet 
metal drafting, stationary and hoist- 
ing engineering, firing, baking, build- 
ing, industrial designing, cost esti- 
mating and oxyacetylene welding. 

These classes will be conducted at 
the Dunwoody institute and also in 


October 7, 1915 


high schools, through arrangement 
with the board of education. 

Classes for bakers who have small 
shops will be offered and accommo- 
dation will be made for day and 
night shifts. Ome class will be at 
night from 7.30 to 9.30 and the- other 
forenoons from 10 to 12 o'clock. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. Miss Anne Laure 
Force, who has done splendid work 
at the Columbian School, has been 


elected principal of the Lincoln 
School here. 


NEVADA. 


RENO. In its session of 1915, the 
legislature of the state of Nevada 
provided for an educational survey 
at the special request of the teachers 
of the commonwealth. A commis- 
sion of ten has _ been appointed, 
including ex officio the members of 
the State Board of Education, made 
up of Governor Emmet D. Doyle, 
President Archer W. Hendrick, of 
the University of Nevada and Honor- 
able John E. Bray, superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The commission 
will hold its meeting at Reno soon, 
and formulate provisional plans of 
procedure. Dean George F. James, 
of the State University, it is under- 
stood, will be appointed executive 
secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. Dr. Elmer S. 
Newton, head of the chemistry de- 
partment of Western High School, 
who, since the resignation of Miss 
Edith Westcott, has been acting 
principal of the school, was made 
principal. His appointment is for 
the present school year, according to 
the board’s custom, and, if his serv- 
ice is satisfactory, he will be con- 
tinued permanently. 

Dr. Newton has been active in 
Western High School for many 
years, both as a teacher and as ad- 
viser in many athletic and other 
school interests. He frequently acted 
as principal in the absence of Miss 
Westcott. 


Our Biggest Tree 
WASHINGTON, October 6.—That 


the largest shade tree in the United 
States, as brought to light by the 
prize contest held by the American 
Genetic Association, should turn out 
to be the eastern sycamore is not 
surprising, say Government forest- 
ers. The sycamore has tong been 
regarded as the largest deciduous 
tree in North America and its range 
of growth is hardly second to that 
of any cther broal-leaf tree: for it 
can be found from Maine to Florida, 
and as far west as Kansas. 

The bestowal of the prize on a 
sycamore at Worthington, Indiana, 
which is forty-two feet, three inches 
in circumference and 150 feet tall, 
draws attention to the fact that 
foresters are nowadays recommend- 
ing the species especially for city 
planting. They say that long expert- 
ence with sycamores planted in city 
streets has shown that the species 
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is peculiarly able to withstand the 
smoke, dust and gases which are 
usually an unavoidable complement 
of urban life. In addition, the 
sycamore is as resistant to attacks 
of insects and fungi as almost any 
species, and is a quick grower; at 
ten years of age, a healthy sycamore 
usually is already large enough for 
shade as well as for decorative 
purposes. As for the latter, there 
is hardly any eastern spécies which 
is generally held so picturesque as 
the sycamore. 

There is little prospect of popu- 
larity, foresters say, for the valley 
oak of California, which was decided 
to be the largest nut-bearing tree 
in the United States, the contest 
unearthing a specimen in San Benito 
County, which ‘is thirty-seven feet 
six imches in circumference and 125 
feet high. The valley oak is a very 
beautiful tree, but it attains maturity 
only after three or four hundred 
years; its wood is too tough, knotty 
and otherwise imperfect to be good 
for lumber; the tree grows _too 
slowly to be planted for shade or 
decorative purposes, and, being 
found only in California, it would 
have a small field of usefulness. 
Horticulturists say that the valley 
oak is not popularly considered a 
nhut-bearing tree; for its acorns are 
mot generally used for food, although 
. of course, they are edible. Foresters 
say that the chestnut and the black 
walnut are the largest nut-bearing 
trees in this country, and the contest 
did, in fact, unearth a chestnut near 
Crestmont, North Carolina, which is 
thirty-three feet four inches in cir- 
cumference and about seventy-five 
feet tall. 

The contest brought forth photo- 
graphs and authentic descriptions of 
337 trees m all parts of the United 
States, making a distinctly valuable 
contribution to existing knowledge 
of native trees. It was found that, 
in al] probability, there is no living 
elm larger than “The Great Elm” at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, which is 
twenty-eight feet im circumference 
and about 100 feet tall, and is esti- 
mated to be 250 years old. Many 
remarkable specimens of- species 
which ordinarily attain only small 
sizes were unearthed by the cofttest, 
furnishing new records of maximum 
growth. A sassafras was brought to 
light at Horsham, Pennsylvania, 
which is fifteen feet, ten inches in 
circumference at four feet from the 
ground, whereas, for example, not 
long before this a Georgia town 
claimed that it had the largest sassa- 
fras tree in the world, though this 
tree was only something over seven 
feet in circumference. A white birch 
was found in Massachusetts with a 
girth of twelve feet two inches; a 
pecan was found in Louisiana with a 
circumference of nineteen feet six 
inches, and a catalpa in Arkansas 
with a girth of sixteen feet. The 
tallest tree found is a yellow poplar 
in North Carolina, which is 198 feet 
high and has a circumference of 
thirty-four feet, six inches. 

The value of the contest lies in its 
contribution of new information ~as 
to the maximum growth attained by 
deciduous species and the localities 
in which the different species seem 
to grow best. The relative sizes of 
the coniferous species are fairly well 
established, the Big tree of California, 


for example, being the largest in the} 


World; but information on the size 
attained by deciduous trees in this 
Sountry has been very incomplete. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


TWO ened schools in New Haven, Connecticut, vacant one just before and ome 
ust after the opening of schvol, have been filled by the recommendation of one 
candidate in each case. In response to a request received on August 4 for ‘an ener- 


getic, ambitivus yuoung man who wants te make his mark’ we seplied: “I enclose 
record of a young man who 1, should be glad to send you for your prine®pal- 
ship . . . I consider nim the best man I have for the place.” On August 23 ourcan- 


did ate after a personal application received notice of appointment. On September 11 seeend 
letter from the New Haven superintendent AR school, has resigned . 
reaa: “Dr. Norton, principal of our Lovell GRAMM If you can recommend an ener- 
getic and promi ing young man ior the position 1 should be glad to have you do fo.” We 
replied: “On of your letter this morni:g I to this j5cuug men, v him 
I nelirve you would be furtunate to tecure.” On Septimber 24 the superintendent writes; 
“Your candidate has been selected for the principalship of the Lovell tchool at en initial 
Salary of $1400. Thank you fur the personal interest which you have shown in this 
matter.” Register with the agency that recommends but one can- SCHOOLS 

didate for a place and is therefore im close touch with the best . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Did you get it? Im ‘Teaching ere Business” 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS ROW. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Wabzesh Ave., Chicigo, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
BRecommen@s teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ses, forevery ent of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. all en 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers. EKetab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration a 


ernes 
or address 


If you need 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pepa-~ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved # 
tem of music and itions paying $70 to’ $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS. & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EB SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A agency for pe 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! Cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue. New York, NH. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Colleges. Writrt Us To-Day. 

WM. RUFFER, Manager ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chavel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. -. + 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager 
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Listening to the Victor Record of Friihlingszeit sung by Schumann-Heink: 
= High School, Trenton, N. J, 


_ Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three 


years ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 
In the beginning, each individual school earned the instrument 
by entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School Boards 
in many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of having a 
Victor for each building and playground (and often cnc for each 
floor in the larger building) are including Victors 
in the annual budget, exactly the same as seats, 
globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other neces- 
Sary equipment. 

Our recent booklet, “A New Correlation,” gives 
sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use 
Victor Records to help ia the teaching of almost 
every subject in the curriculum. 


* Send for free copy to the 


Victor XXV 


.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools onlz 


When the Victor is in Talking Machine Co. 
vse, the hurn ccn be placed 

secure from danger, and the 

cabinet can he locked to pro- Camden, N, J. 

tect it f-om dest and ‘promis- 

cuous us: by irresponsible 
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